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Still Room for More! 
Our thanks are due to those who have so promptly re- 
sponded to our call for an increase of subscribers. But 
we have not near exhausted that pile of back numbers 
which ought to be in the hands of the fariners. 
make one more proposition : 


We now 
> For $5, sent us within 
oue mouth from this date, we will send ten copies of the 
Who is there that 
cannot persuade ten of his neighbors to take the Ohio 


Cultivator for the present year. 


Cultivator at this trifling price? Many farmers that we 
know might well afford to make a present of that number 
of copies—such things are not uncommon in other 
States ; and it has often proved a good investment. 


Sheep and Wool. 

We have received a number of samples of wool from 
Mr. Jno. Turnbull, of Greene county, near Cedarville, 
who informs us that he is determined to have a flock of 
sheep that will rank No. 1, among the best in the State. 
For this purpose, he purchased last fall about 170 head— 
part of them selected from fine Saxony flocks in the Eas- 
tern States, and the rest from the best flocks in Wash- | 
ington County, Pa. They are selected with reference to 
length and fineness of wool, and*size and vigor of body ; | 
are all remarkably healthy sheep, and give promise of | 
doing well. The samples of wool sent us, taken from | 
an average of the flock, are of very good quality—quite | 
long and uniform—-such as the usual run of the best of | 
the Wells and Dickinson stock of sheep, but not as fine 
as the finest Saxony of the Eastern States. It will give 
us pleasure to accept of Mr. T’s invitation, should op- 
portunity permit us to visit that region—but the extent | 
of our visiting must depend on the increase of our sub- | 
scription list. 

Hon. S. Laum, of Stark county, (now at Washington,) | 
has sent us a dozen samples of fine wool from his young 
flock. Mr. L. writes us thathe is but a young farmer, 
and not much skilled in judging of sheep and wool ; but 
it is his intention to keep a first rate flock, and he wishes 
to know how the samples sent us will compare with the | 
finest we have from Ohio flocks. 

Here we would remark, that in judging of sheep by 
small specimens of the wool, much depends on the por- 
tion of the animal the wool is taken from—the season | 
when taken—and whether pulled or cut. Other circum- | 
stances, also, affect the appearance, as the age and keep- 
ing of the sheep, and whether the wool be clean or dirty, | 
much handled or not. 

In examining Mr. Lahm’s specimens, we notice con- 
siderable difference in quality, both as to length and fine- 
ness. Some are as fine, we think, as almost any that 


have been sent us, and most of them exhibit great com- 


pactness of fleece. A few are not as fine or as uniform as 


we should desire for a “brag flock’—especially fora 


flocks as Mr. Noble’s and Mr. Hildebrand’s. 


Remarks on cleaning and putting up wool, and send- | 
ing it to market, will be given in our next. 
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The Cultivator. 

A good Cultivator is an implement of much value to! 
farmers, nurserymen, market gardeners, &c. But it 
is not every mechanic who knows how to make a| 
good one. Indeed we have found it very difficult to ob- | 
tain ove not defective in form, workmanship or materials. 
At length we procured one manufactured by Mr. James 
Ferguson of Clintonville,in this County, and have used 
it for the past year iv tilling corn, potatoes, and fruit 
trees, and it answers the purpose so perfectly, that we 
deem it an act of justice to a worthy mechanic as well 
as to our readers to make this public commendation. 

We understand that Mr. Ferguson has a number of | 
his Cultivators now on hand, and we advise him to leave 
afew of them at Mr. Burr’s new Store in this city, where 
we are sure they would meet with a ready sale, 

These Cultivators are nearly of the form represente¢ | 
above—two sizes with five or seven teeth ; the teeth | 
made of good steel, and the frame of seasoned oak. Mr. | 


F. also manufactures excellent plows, and other farm | 
implements. 
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Pratt’s Corn Planter and Seed Drill. 

As planting time is close at hand, we again call atten- 
tion to these machines. They are now on hand for 
sale at Burr’s Agricultural Store in this city ; also at 
Stair’s seed store Cleveland, and at 


Cincinnati.— 
We have not yet had time to see them in operation; but 
one was exhibited at work near Cincinnati afew days, 





| since, in the presence of a number of farmers and garden- | 


ers, and the following certificate was furnished to the 
agent of the patentee : 


Mill Creck Tp., Hamilton Co. O., April 4, 1848. 


The undersigned take pleasure in certifying that they 
have witnessed the working of Pratt’s Corn Planter, both | 
for beans and corn, and that it answers the desired ob- | 


| ject perfectly, dropping with precision and covering uni- 


ormly. Itis rolled by one man who can plant as much 
land with it in a day as he can travel over. 


L. J. Strone, Jacos Rupo.en, 
A. Mort, H. J. Swoit, | 
E. Know ton, B. Fisner, 
W. Moocnrt, B. H. Dopr, 

J. R. Harpy, Jno. McCuure. i 


| 
|county where they would have to compare with such | 
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Ohio Agriculture---Premium Crops. 
From the Report of the State Board of Agriculture. 
The following notices of crops for which premiums 
were awarded by county Agricultural Societies the past 
year, comprise nearly all that were reported to the State 
Board. A majority of the societies, it appears, did not 
award any premiums on crops; and some of those which 
awarded premiums, failed to comply with the require- 
ments of the law in regard to making full reports to the 
State Board. We trust that measures will be taken to 
remedy this difficulty another year, by giving the officers 
of societies more definite instructions on this subject 


Guerxsty Couvty.—Best crop of wheat, to 
John Mehaffey, being 41 2-3 bushels, on 


one acre and thirty-four perches of ground $3 00 
Best crop of corn, to John Wharton, being 111 
bushels, on one acre of ground............ 2 00 


{This crop was raised by Mr. Wharton, on land of 
Judge Metcalf—bottom !and—cleared some years since, 
and pastured. It was planted in hills 24 feet each way, 
and attended by plowing and hoeing. } 

econd best crop of corn, to Horatio Grum- 
mon, being 107 bushels on one acre of ground 1 60 
[On ground cleared 15 years ago, and set in timothy; 
broke up, about the middle of March last, seven inches 
deep, and pl nted last week in April, three feet each way. 
Piowed it four times with a one horse plow. ] 
Best crop of oats, to Henry McCartuey, being 

287 bushels, by measure, of 354 Ibs. to the 

bushel, on five acres, 2 rods and 20 perches of 

GOES FhcicctAvan ved 6c08s Red . 

{On land cleared about 1819; stiff ela 
ast year. 


eee 9 


2 00 
y, and in corn 
Plowed as soon in the spring as the ground 
was in good order, and afterwards dragged over with a 
log to pulverize the clods and level the surface. Sowed 
24 bushels to the acre, on the !3th of April, and harrow- 
ed sufficient to cover the seed. ] 


HamiLrox Counry.—The following remarkable crops 
are duly authenticated, by certificates and affidavits of 
disinterested persons, according to the rules of the board 


—the original papers in the hands of the secretary. 


Indian Corn.—By A. A. Mullet, of Springfield towne 


ship, one hundred and seventy-two bushels of corn, and 
two loads of pumpkins, on one acre. 


Statement of soil and culture—The field on which I 
grew one hundred and seventy-two bushels of corn to 
the acre, and two two-horse loads pumpkins, was on a 


| clover and timothy sod of three years standing, and on 


white-oak upland—part of a farm that was considered 
run down. In the fall and winter of 1846 I fattened on 
it about thirty head of hogs by scattering the corn on 
the worst parts of thesame About the month of March 
last, I gave it a moderate dressing of barn yard manure. 
The field was plowed from six to eight inches deep, so 
that, in parts, hard yellow clay was turned up, full two 
inches in depth. The corn was planted in rows four feet 
apart, and averaging about one foot distant in the row 
When first the corn came up it had an unfavorable ape 
pearance, in consequence of the large spaces of hard 
clay; it looked very yellow in patches, but by degrees 
these patches disappeared ; and as soon as the roots had 
penetrated below the clay and reached the sod, it showed 
quite a healthy color, and made a rapid growth. -1 was 
careful, during the whole of the cultivation, to disturb 
as little as possible the sod, in consequence of some re- 
marks I had read in the * Albany Cultivator.”’ from the 
pen of the late lamented Judge Buel—to which publi- 
cation | am indebted, in a great measure, for my success. 


A. A. Mutter. 


Expenses of Cultivatran—ten acres. 





Manure and hauling - - - $2) 00 

April 11, }seve days’ plowing, at 1,59 perday 10 5) 
Two days’ harrowing, 1,50 - - 30) 
Striking out - - - - - 12% 
April 30, } Man five days planting, at50 perday 2 50 
to May 4,) Boy dropping - - - - 124 
Three bushels corn, 40 ets. per bu’l. 1 20 

Replanting, &c. - - - - 100 

May 15, Plowing same four time, 3 days each 12 00 
Boys hoeing, same time - - 90 

Cost of culture of ten acres - - - $61 70 


Or $6,17 per acre, exclusive of rent. 


Wheat.—By A. A. Sorton, thirty-one bushels and for- 
ty pounds on one acre of ground. 
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Statement of culture and soil—Black loam, (no manure) 
plowed, harrowed, and sowed and harrowed in. 





Cost of culture - - - - - - $1 50 
Cutting - - . . A “ - 200 
Hauling and threshing - - - - 2 50 

Total cost - - - - - - $6 00) 


Mr. Joseph Longworth raised, on twenty-one acres 
and sixty-six rods of land, three hundred and sixty-one 
bushels of wheat. The land had an extra plowing, but 
no manure. 


Barley.— Austin S. Sorton raised, on one acre of 
ground, thirty-seven bushels barley. 

Soil and mode of culture——Rich clay soil ; stubble 
ground ; no manure of any kind. Plowed and harrowed, 
and then sowed and plowed in; then harrowed. Cost of 
raising, cutting and threshing, $9. 

Oats.—Joseph Longworth raised, on eight acres and 
thirty rods of land, four hundred and tweuty-four bush- | 
els of oats, without any extra cultivation—say one plow- | 
ing and no manure. | 

Hay.—wW illiam Scudder raised, on one acre of ground, 
three tons and one hundred and thirty pounds of timothy 
hay. The land has been in timothy for five years, and 
has never been manured. (Weighmaster’s certificate 
accompanied report). 

Butter —Statement of butter made from one cow, in 
twenty-one days, by Edmund R. Glenn,—made in the 
last two weeks of November and first week of December, 
commencing about four weeks after calving : 


First week - - - - 14 tbs. 2 oz. 
Second week - - - -144« Q 
Third week - - - ©-M «© 8 & | 


Total - -@2« 1 | 
Being over two pounds per day. 


Harrison County.—In field products, there was but 
little competition, and the premium for the best acre of 
corn was awarded to Jonathan Johnson, of Short Creek 
township, who raised one hundred and twenty-two bush- 
els and two quarts on one acre of ground. Samuel 
Lukens and Samuel Sparrow testify to the correctness of 
the statement, and Mr. Johnson says in his report that 
the land was black limestone—was plowed rather late in 
the spring—cultivated three times and hoed twice, and 
was the third crop in succession taken off the land. Pre- 
mium $5,00. George Holmes, of Short Creek, took the 
second premium of $4,00, and his statement to the cum- | 
mittee is worthy of a place in the proceedings of the so- 
ciety: 

The ground was plowed in Mareh, from 8 to 1) inches 
deep—the last of April harrowed twice, and immediately | 
cultivated once with a two horse cultivator ; the ground 
being then prepared for marking out, was marked out 
about 4 inches deep, and 3 feet 10 inches wide, planted | 
one way, one foot apart, and one stalk in a hill was left. 
When the corn was about 3 inches in height, was culti- 
vated over once, and the next week repeated in the same 
manner, and when the corn become about 10 or 12 inches 
in height, was plowed with the double shovel plow, and 
followed by the hoe. It was worked over in about ten 
days from the first plowing in the same manner, which was 
the last time. 

The amount of labor on one acre : 


Plowing the ground eee a 
Harrowing twice - - - - 125 
Cultivating once - - - - 15} 
For planting - : - - - 100 
For cultivating twice - - - 50 
For plowing twice - - - - 5K 
For hoeing twice + - - - 75 
For gathering - : - - - 200 





Whole amount of expenses $6 43} 

The amount of corn is 1024 bushels. At 25 cts. per 
buskel, would be $25,624 cts., which leaves a profit of 
$19,189 cts. 

The third premium on corn was given to George W. 
Seott, Short Creek, who raised 805 bushels on one acre. 
Premium, $3. 

The first premium of $5 on wheat, was given to Abra- 
ham Holmes, who raised 37 bushels and 4() |bs., to the 
acre, and the second, of $4, to Alexander Hammond, his 
yield, 34 bushels and 51 Ibs. to the acre. 


Lorain County.—Wheat: First premium of $4 to 
Samuel Marsh, of Henrietta. Ground was surveyed and 
wheat measured and certified to by Edward Durand : 2 
acres, 12 rods, 68 bushels 11 pounds, about 33 bushels per 
acre ; plowed in March, with a good coat of manure, 
plowed and rolled in June, and then in August and Sep- 
tember, making six plowings in all. Sowed, harrowed 
and rolled in the seed onthe I(th of September for a 
part, the balance sowed on the 20th of September, after 
corn, the soil was thrown up in lands two rods wide, fur- 
rows well leaned. 

Second premium of $3 was awarded to Douglass Smith, 
of Sheffield—54 acres, 299 bushels per acre. One-third 
of the field Summer fallow, the rest after corn—summer | 


| times, the corn land once. 


on corn ground. 


| two acres. 


fallow much the best ; plowed the summer fallow three 
Sowed the first week in Sep- 
tember. Sowed 14 bushels seed per acre, white headed, 
on river bottom land. 

Corn.—The first premium on corn, $4, to A. H. Red- 
ington of Amherst; 16) bushels per acre. The land 
was always pastured till May, 1846. Plowed 8 to 16 
inches deep, and planted in corn. In 1847 plowed in 
May, 2 inches deeper, ridged about three feet apart. 
Rows the other way, 34 feet apart. Used the cultivator 
first time twice in a row, one, one way, once the other, 
and hoed. Second time, twice in a row one way, and 
once the other, not hoed. Used the Michigan or Har- 
mon’s improved cultivator. It was cut and shocked, Oc- 
tober 8th; husked, shelled and weighed, Oct. 13, 1847. 

‘The second premium on corn, of $3, to Carlos Avery 
of Pittsfield, 142{ bushels per acre. Harvested on the 
5th of October, 1847. (The details of which, manner of 


| cultivation, &e., have either not been handed in, or are 


mistaid.) 
The premium of $2 was awarded to D. B. Kinney, of 
Russia, for the best half acre of potatoes, 75 bushels. 


Trumeutt, County.—Wheat Crop: By Samuel F- 
Dickey, 1104 bushels on 3 acres and 40 rods. The field 
of wheat (a specimen of which is presented for your in- 
vestigation) was sowed about the lst of October, 1846, 
The land had been well dressed with 
the offals from a slaughter-house the preceding winter. 


|The kind of wheat sown was the * Rochester Wheat.’ 


Crop of Oats.—Oats crop raised by Jesse Reeves, of 
Howland, on three acres, 210 bushels of good clean oats. 


| There was on the three acres 34 stumps, mostly large 


ones, and one elm tree. My crop of oats was raised on 
corn ground, one year before. The soil is a mixture of 
clay and sand, was in good condition, and had been well 
manured before the corn crop. 

Corn Crop—Horatio Bascom, of Greene.—The un- 
dersigned hereby certify, that they measured two acres 
from a field of Indian corn, owned by Mr. Horatio Bas- 
com, of Greene. They assisted in harvesting the same, 
and shelling a specimen, and find the produce of said two 
acres to be two hundred bushels. The whole field con- 
tained about four acres, and was nearly alike in quality. 

It was upland, afid sandy and gravelly soil. The hills 
were planted 4 feet apart one way, and 34 the other. 
Mr. Bascom stated, that the ground was improved with 
spring wheat the year previous, plowed in the fall, and 
again in the spring, and manured in the hill with barn- 
yard manure, planted about May 25th, attended with the 
cultivator, and hoed twice. 

Mr. H. Bascom also showed us another field planted in 
rows just 34 feet apart each way, that lacked but little of 
This we also assisted in harvesting, and be- 
lieve that bya fair estimate the produce of this field 
would amount to one hundred and ten bushels per acre. 


Old Orchards. 


When old orchards which have long been in grass are 
plowed, many of the roots near the surface are cut off, 
hence the central trees will be observed decaying sooner 
than those near the fences where they have been undis- 
turbed, and the ground unexhausted by cropping. But 
if the trees are at the same time trimmed and manured’ 
they will be greatly improved. Trimming diminishes 
the top in proportion to the root and the manure affords 
fresh food for a more vigorous growth. 

One old farmer states to me his plan was, to plow fre- 
quently and both trim and manure his trees a litile every 
spring. He had a good and regu'ar crop of fruit. 

Another aged person in this vicinity, last spring plow- 
ed his old orchard, which had been pastured 15 or 20) 
years. He trimmed it pretty freely and I think applied 
some manure. The result was nearly a double crop last 
fall. 

I am now at work in the remains of an old orchard, 
one of the first planted in this vicinity, which appears to 


| have been injured by injudicious plowing. With a mis- 


taken economy we have planted young trees in the 
spaces between the old ones. 

Some of the tallest trees I shall head down, others trim 
in, and the better class thin out. Shall manure with sta- 
ble manure, having nothing better, perhaps lime a little, 
and in due time will report progress if any. 

Mount Pleasant, 1842. 





Piows and Points. 

Much has been said and written about the construction 
of plows, and little of the quality or metal of which they are 
aremade. Last season I sent fora crane plow cast at Pitts- 
burgh, it was a good casting, but the metal nearly worth- 
less, being entirely too soft for a plow, and the right tem- 
per for stoves or small machinery, being made mostly of 
soft pig iron. The point was cast on a hardener, but 
soon wore out. Soft ironis generally, (but not always) 
stronger than hard. The mouldboard and landside of a 
plow should be inade of old hard pot metal and pig, or 
hard and soft pig mixed, so that the thinnest parts of the 
casting can be cut by a sharp file with difficulty. But 
the point should be so hard a file will not touch it, and 
when broken§ the thin edge of the share should be white 
two inches from the edge, and the other parts a light 
gray with a fine grain. ‘Then a hardener will not hurt 





it, nor as in any case, do a great deal of good. Many ap- 
parently good castings are not worth half price. A prac- 
ticed ear can tell a hard point by the sharpness of sound 
when struck. The advantages of hard castings are that 
they do not rust so soon or so deeply, run much moro 
easily and last twice as long as soft, and the only ebjec- 
tion is their greater liability to break unless properly 
tempered. Farmers, take a file with you when you pur- 
chase, break your old, and examine your new points and 
see to it that plow dealers are honest. 
Ay Ex-FurnaceMaN TURNED Farmer. 





Hints on Health--The Pork Itch 

In the county of Cuyahoga, this disease is known by 
the name of the Cuyahoga scratches. In the south part 
of this State, and further west, it is called the Wabash 
scratches. It resembles the common itch, except that 
the itching is frequently far more excessive, and 1s often 
accompanied with a burning, pricking sensation of the 
skin. This disease is incurable by medicine, and has baf- 
fled the efforts of the most skilful physicians, by whom 
it is generally treated as a species of tetter. An oint- 
ment of tar and lard is a useful palliative for this dis- 
ease ; but the only full remedy is to refrain from eating 
pork. If this is done, the disease will soon disappear, but 
will soon re-appear on a person thus afflicted, if pork is 
again eaten freely. 1 was afilicted with this disease at 
intervals for more than thirty years, before [ discovered 
the cause of it, and the true remedy. 

It is only a small portion of the community who are 
thus afilicted by eating pork ; but the effect produced 
upon them is sufficient to show that pork. as an article 
of diet, is far less salubrious than the meat of any other 
full-grown animal ordinarily used for food ; and that the 
prohibition of eating pork, which was prescribed by the 
great Jewish lawgiver, was founded on good policy, and 
doubtless was promulgated with a full knowledge of its 
injurious properties. 

With this view of this matter, it will appear surprising 
that the good people of this western couatry consume 
such immense quantities of pork, and at the same time 
sell off their sheep, or butcher them, and feed their car- 
cases to hogs, for the purpose of making pork. Mutton 
is surely the healthiest, and to most persons a very savo- 
ry meat—and this mode of disposing of it, is literally 
throwing pearls before swine. 

SpecraTor. 

Mahoning county, O., 1848. 





On the use of Salt. 

A certain portion of common salt is necessary to man, 
and all gramnivorous animals, for the purpose of diges- 
tion ; and so much as is necessary for this purpose, will 
be useful in, or with food. All which is consumed more 
than what is strictly necessary, will be injurious, by cau- 
sing too great relaxation, and producing scorbutic symp- 
toms. Excessive use of salt has also a tendency to pro- 
duce painful nervous affections of the face, and defec- 
| tive teeth. In Spring, when all other animals are lively 
|and frolicksome, persons whe eat too much salt meat 
| complain of the Spring fever, and that they can hardly 
| draw one leg after the other. 

So far as health is concerned, the good housewife can 
| hardly soak er boil too much salt out of meat which has 
been used with salt ; and it is only to gratify diseased ap- 
petites, that such meat is preferred cooked without being 
freshened. SPECTATOR. 

Mahoning county, O., 1848. 





Good Crops in Stark County. 

I send you the product of an acre of corn, one end of 
a nine acre field. We husked it after the rest was all re- 
moved, and it gave 102 bushels of ears, good measure, 
which, if it had been shelled, would have produced about 
70 bushels of corn. My oats averaged 47 bushels per 
acre, for ten acres. 

I don’t send these as brag crops, but I think the corn 
was not beat in Stark county last year. These were 
raised on the Stark county Poor House farm. 

On my own farm, my brother, raised ninety-three 
bushels of ears per acre, on three acres. 

Ropman Lovett, 
Superintendent of Stark County Poor House. 
March 11, 1848. 





Another Remedy for Kidney Worm. 
Mr. Barenam :—I have observed, in a late number of 
| the Cultivator, several remedies for the kidney worms in 
| hogs—one of them a cruel one. J have in my time paid 
a good deal of attention to the rearing of those useful 
animals, and also observed the diseases incident to them. 
The best remedy for the kidney worm, is the following 


| powder, given according to their age, from a table-spoon 


to a tea-spoon full, in a little thick slop, for one whole 
week : 

Bay berries, flower of sulphur, each one ounce ; nitre 
half an ounce ; antimony, half an ounce, powder ; mix 
well, and give morning and evening. 

But, the best cure, is a preventive. 





Let the hogs have 


access always to rotten wood, charcoal, or stone coal, 
and give them always plenty of salt. 
Want of salt and sulphur is the cause of the worms. 
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The great fact is this—a hog, to thrive well, must have 
plenty of water and salt. 

Porator Ror.—To prevent the rot in potatoe, use 
fish salt and lime, mixed with manure, and put that mix- 
ture along with the potatoes you plant. Leached ashes 
are excellent along with it. I have tried this several 
times, and it-is the best praventive of rot in potatoes, 
while it also secures a larger crop. 

Yours, with respect, 


Pittsburg, Pa., April, 1848. 


Geo. Feuix. 





Report on Rotation of Crops. 
By a Committee of the Franklin (Clermont County) Ag- 
ricultural § Horticultural Society. 


Mr. President, and fellow Members of the Society:— 
Your Committee on the Rotation of Crops, respectfully 
submit the following report: 

The alarming dimimution of some of our important 
crops, on lands that have been many years in cultivation, 
affords the strongest proof of the necessity of a proper 
rotation of crops. 

A soil which has been accumulating vegetable matter 
ever since the formation of the globe, and during the 
same time the disintegration of rocks causing the accu- 
mulation of dissolved mineral ingredients so necessary to 
vegetation, may produce the same kind of crop fora 
long succession of years with but little diminution of 
product, as all are aware who are conversant with rich 
Jands in new countries. In the first settlement of our 
own country, very little of science or skill was requisite 
in order for the successful cultivation of our then fer- 
tile soil. All that was necessary was to subdue the for- 
est, or break up the sward of the prairie, apply the seed, 
and then reap the harvest—for at that time the soil con- 
tained the requisite elements dissolved in sufficient quan- 
pe to produce almost every kind of crops that was de- 
sired. 

But after a number of the same or ‘similar crops have 
been taken from the soil, it is found that the product be- 
gins to diminish, and continues to diminish in spite of 
additional labor with the plow andhoe. * * * * 

Some soils rich in humus or vegetable matter are de- 
ficient in mineral salts (as lime, potash, silica, &c.) 
hence while they will produce abundant crops of vege- 


tables and Indian corn, they are unfit for wheat and | 


other kinds of small grain. 


In order to decide upona proper rotation of crops for | 
any particular kind of soil, it is necessary to understand | 


the character of the soil and of the crops in regard to 
the proportion of the different elements which they con- 
tain or require. 

The character of the soil may be in some degree un- 
derstood by observing the nature of its spontaneous pro- 
ductions, and their alternations; but as the limits of this 
report will not allow of extended remarks, we can onl 
aim to give a few general rules, based on the established 
laws of vegetation, by which we should be governed in 
our inquiries in regard to a judicious system of rotation 
of crops. 

The difference in the proportion of mineral and organic 
matter assimilated by the different kinds of plants, is one 
important reason why all crops will not succeed equally 
well on the same soil. 

A plant that requires salts and earths should be rooted 
in a soil containing a suffiicient amount of those min- 
crals to satisfy its wants; and so dissolved that it can ab- 
sorb them with its fibrous roots. In this way we may 
account for the failure of wheat and other small grains, 
in well manured ground, and in soils formed by moul- 
dered wood. ‘The cereal grains require aless proportion 
of organic, and a greater of mineral matter than is found 
in such soils; hence when sown upon such soils they do 
not produce aclear, bright and stiff straw, with a full 
and plump head; but a large succulent straw, with a head 
of chaff. In such soils, (rich in humus) maize, beets, 
turnips &c., grow luxuriantly. The learned chemist, 
Boussingault, gives the following table exhibiting the 
mineral substances taken up by the different crops grown 
at Bechelbronn upon one acre, us found upon careful 
analyses: 
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On observing this table we perceive that a crop of 
wheat, 1052 Ibs., the straw of which 2558 lbs. contains 
of Silica 121 lbs. or near 100 lbs. to every ton of straw. 
| In twenty years of continued wheat crop there is near 
| one ton of dissolved silica extracted from the soil. At 
| this rate the time would soon come when there would 
| not be asufficient quantity of dissolved silica for the sup- 

port of the straw, and consequently a failure in the crop 
must ensue; a result that many of the farmers of this 
country have sadly experienced. In order to give the 
particles of quartz rock time to dissolve, that they may 
ecome susceptible of being absorbed by the roots of the 
wheat plant, it is necessary to introduce other grains or 
grasses which require less of this mineral. For this pur- 
pose, potatoes, turnips, lucern, and clover, are among 
| the best, as they contain a small amount of this mineral. 
| Clover contains in 3693 Ibs. but 15 lbs. of silica, or one 
eighth of that contained in the wheat crop. 

After several years tilling in crops containing buta 
small amount of Silica, there would be a sufficient quan- 
tity of it dissolved for the sustenance of another wheat 
crop. ‘Thisis proven by experience, for wheat thrives 
better after clover than after oats; the latter containing 
in acrop of 975 lbs. 21 Ibs. of silica. The straw 1176 
| lbs. containing 24 Ibs of silicia, a quantity three times 

that extracted by clover. The same crop of wheat con- 
| tains but 158 Ibs. of lime and the clover crop 70 Ibs 

After noticing the quantity of each mineral extracted 
from the soil by each crop we cannot heip seeing the 
| necessity of so arranging the crops in the rotation that 
| they will not exhaust the soil entirely of any one of those 
elements. 

The residue (leaves &c.) that remains after the crop is 
| removed, not only protects the soil from the heat of the 
| sun, but also aids inkeeping the ground loose and moist; 
‘and as it decays it furnishes food for the succeeding 
(“a 
he time thata crop is taken from the ground has a 
| great influence. A crop that is removéd in midsummer 

leaves the soil exposed to the scorching rays of the sun. 
This is one great reason why the cereals are the most 
exhausting, they are taken from the ground when it re- 
| quires the greatest shade. Although the wheat stubble 
| almost covers the ground, yet it being dead ana dry the 
| heat is very great, as every one can testify who has been 
in a dry stubble field of a hot day. Oats has a more del- 
| eterious influence in this respect than wheat, unless there 
is some clover or grass seed sown with it. For the 
ground being prepared for the crop in the spring, 
all the grasses that had sprouted are destroyed, the 
|crop gets full possession and retain it until harvest, 
| when it is cut close and taken off leaving the ground al- 
| most destitute of stubble, with scarce a green leaf or 
| blade to shelter it from the scorching sun. The thick 
| foliage of clover and similar grasses so completely shade 
| the soil with their green leaves that it is preserved from 
|drying so suddenly, and consequently retain in their 
| cool shade, the ammonia that is driven down by the fal- 
| ling drops of rain. A valuable quality of these crops is 
| the power of condensation of the vapors of the atmos- 
| phere, and the consequent formation of such heavy dews 
|as are well known to form upon such grasses. It is by 
|this means that they not only keep damp during the 
| greater part of the warmest days, but also moisten the 
| ground to some extent, and thus prevent the escape of 
the gases. By the absorbing power of their leaves they 
acquire a great amount of the gases that are afloat in 
| the atmosphere. Those properties are shared more or 
less by all broad leaved plants, among which are beans, 
| peas, potatoes, turnips and beets. ‘That the seasons have 
That they are 














/an effect on the crops we must all admit. 
| the same throughout a country or ne‘ghborhood is equally 
true. Hence we would say that the failure in the wheat 
| crop is not altogether owing to the seasons. For in each 
| section where there are failures, there are some good 
| crops; therefore we may attribute those failures in a 
| great measure to a defect in the soil. Your committee 
| recommend the following rotation of crops as being the 
| best adapted to most soils in this portion of the State: 

Ist. Vegetables, (potatoes, turnips, beets, &c.) 

2d. Corn. 

3d. Oats. 

4th. Clover. 

Sth. Clover. 

On farms that will produce over an average crop of 
wheat we would recommend the following rotation: 

Ist. Vegetables. 

2d. Wheat. 

3d. Corn. 

4th. Oats. 

5th. Clover. 

6th. Clover. 

F. Ferevson, 
P. J. Danuam, 


Committee. 
C. Ross. 


Thoughts suggested by Spring. 
Extract of a recent letter from Columbiana County. 


Farmers are commencing their Spring operatious with 
|their usual activity. The ground is becoming dry 





| fore the blossom appears. 











them up ; and when their little craws are full, they alight 
onan adjoining tree, and sing their happiest notes to 
cheer the ploughman in his toil. The opening Spring— 
what a crowd of ideas it excites in the mind of the intelli- 
gent farmer! He looks through the prysent into the fu- 
ture. Hesees the insect tribe moving if every direction, 
and from them to some extent, he apprehends injury to 
his joy ; but soon he beholds his feathered friends acting 
as acheck upon the number of these—the whole vege- 
table kingdom bursting into life—and all nature around 
him full of promise, prompting him to action—aye, to 
those grateful emotions, that turn with reverence to the 
Great Cause of all. Ss. M 


sue 





Corn Planting. 


Messrs. Enrrors:—The time is fast approaching when 
the farmers will make their calculations concerning the 
next summer’s crop. So much land will be selected for 
corn, so much for oats, spring wheat, potatoes, &c. 
Now I wish to give my experience of twenty four years 
of growing corn and potatoes: not that I expect to con- 
vince the first reader of the Prairie Farmer that my plan 
of culture is the best, but in giving my experience | hope 
to point out some errors that certainly are practiced year 
after year by men who pretend to be scientific farmers, 
as to growing corn. 

I plow as deep as I can and do my team justice, one 
and a half acre per day with the smallest sized two horse 
plow ; mark off for corn three feet eight inches to four 
feet asunder, making as shallow a mark as possible so as 
to make it plain; very careful about my seed corn ; drop 
no less than two nor more than three grains in a hill, and 
cover three-fourths to one inch deep, and tread on each 
hill. In this respect I am called more nice than wise. 
A man who plants corn for me must walk up to my rule 
to a fraction, or quit work ; for my belief is more in the 
start than many men suppose. I keep my corn field 
clear of weeds, stir the ground three or four times with 
adouble shovel plow, twice ina row. From 16 to 20 
acres of corn is as much as myself, horse, and boy, can 
take care of ; and I expect as much to harvest from 55 to 
60 bushels of corn per acre in the fall as I expect to see 
the fall come. 

When J say plow, I wish it understood that I have no 
reference to the way and manner some men skin the 
ground, by turning under two or three inches of earth, 
burying seeds and weeds a proper depth for germinating; 
and before they get ready for planting their field is beau- 
tifully coated with young weeds. 

But the most disgraceful act in some farmers in the 
growing of corn is the dropping of from two to eight or 
ten kernels in each hill, and suffering boys to cover from 
one to four inches deep. ‘Then the farmer wonders why 
his corn does not come up even. He also in the fall 
wonders why his corn is not as good as his neighbors.’ 
The reason is, while the farmer that takes the trouble to 
have two to three grains in a hill is sure to harvest from 
two to six uniform ears to each hill, with good cultiva- 
tion ; while on the other hand, with the same cultivation, 
the farmer who follows the practice of extreme negli- 
gence must content himself with harvesting one half of 
his corn in the shape of nubbens. 


There is one thing more I wish to mention, that I see 
practiced by a few who pretend to be good farmers—it 
would give me pleasure to see that few stillless. I mean 
the practice of riding a horse to plow outcorn. Now in 
the name of common decency what can be presented so 
repugnant to the sight of a feeling man as to see as noble 
a beast as a horse, half covered up with a blanket folded 
three or four thicknesses, and on the top of that astride 
sits an urchin weighing from 8.) to 100 lbs, se-sawing the 
poor horse’s mouth from one side to the other, in a hot 
day in summer. My experience tells me I can take a 
common three years old colt, never worked alone, and 
by kind treatment learn it how to plow corn in one half 
day, by the word and single line. I would much rather 
learn three colts how to plow corn, than one of the smar- 
test boys I ever knew. 


Potatoes.—My opinion is that there is but one object 
in view in regard to the growing of this valuable root. 
I hold that one bushel of good uniform sized potatoes is 
worth double as much as a bushel of cvergrown, strong, 
watery ones. I will here give my practice and experi- 
ence in growing potatoes. 

After the ground is plowed as usual, I mark off witha 
plow as for corn one way ; cut my seed to the proportion 
of three eyes to a piece, and three pieces to the hill, drop- 
ping about two feet apart; cover with a plow, two light 
furrows; and do all the work necessary for the crop be- 
I have tried the experiment of 
working potatoes some two or three weeks after the first 
blossoming, by selecting and leaving some few rows for 
trial. Iam convinced, if you wish to avoid growing 
small potatoes, not to disturb the ground after the young 
potato has become what is called “ set.” 

Prairie Farmer. PLowsoy. 


Warrewasn ror Fences.—One ounce white vitriol, 


enough for the plough. We are breaking up corn | (sulphate of zinc) 3 ounces of common salt, to every 


ground. The grub worms are numerous. 


The black | 3 or 4 Ibs of good fresh lime, it is said, render it very du- 


birds, those great friends of the furmer, are busy picking ' rable, exposed to the weather.—Ez. 
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The Corn Crop of Ross County. 

Mr. Barenam:—In your notice of the second report 
of the State Board of Agriculture in a late No. of your 
paper, you nameda number of errors, which you stated 
were typographical. But there was one I had set my eye 
on for some time, that you passed ui noticed. It is either | 
a typographical error or a misstatement. lhe paragraph | 
1 refer to is on page Co, In answer to the question, refer- 
ring to the average yield of corn and wheat per acre in | 
Ross county. It is there stated, (and the statement is | 
from the Secretary of the County Society) that the av- | 
erage yield of corn for 1847 is 75 to 80 bushels, and | 
wheat 15 bushels. 
20 bushels than any other county in the State, and is at | 
least one third too high for our corn, and nearly one-half | 
for our wheat!! _ 

Now I make this statement with all due deference to | 
our Honorable Secretary and with the conviction that | 
this may be a mere typographical error. Surely ang 
Ely is too well acquainted with the produce of our coun- | 
ty ‘to suppose old Ross will average 49 or 5U bushels of | 
corn to the acre. 

It will be seen by referring to the report of our county 
for the preceding year that the average yield of corn (in | 
Liberty, which is at least a fair average township, as it | 
includes a portion of the best land in the county,) was 
484 bushels, and wheat 1... And this was ascertained by 











This figures higher in corn by 15 or | ~ 
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Ovr Orrice is now in the new building oceupied by | 


the Post Office aud Ohio Statesman, and directly over | 
Burr’s Agricultural Store. 
Sreps.—We have put our stock of Seeds into Mr. 





Burr’s Store, but will attend to all orders addressed to | 
us as heretofore. | 


Tue Wearner has been remarkably fine with us for | 


VOL. 1V 


Wueat any Cuess—The numereus articles on this 
subject in our paper the past fall, so cover the whole 
ground of the controversy, that we must respectfully 
decline publishing the communications recently sent us 
touching this matter, until new facts or experiments are 
adduced. 


Arptes—Mr. J.C. Brand of{Champaign County, pre- 
sented us yesterday two varieties of late keeping apples, 
One isa red 
sweet apple of handsome appearance, but not first rate 


supposed to be seedlings of his county. 
flavor. The other isa yellow rasset variety, which he 
calls *Donaldson’s Russet’’—of very pleasant sub-aeid 
flavor, and firm 
Swaar, but 


fine 


texture—somewhat resembling the 
not identical with it. It appears to keep 
ly, and is, we think, a valuable variety. 

Mustard Secd--eA Hint. 

Mr. R. Savill, Mustard Manufacturer of Cincinnati, in- 
forms us that after extensive inquiry, he has become 
convinced that very little mustard seed was raised in this 
State the past year, (owing to the decline iu price,) and 
that nearly all of his supply for the present season, has 


actual investigation—by rating the different lots and par- | the past two or three weeks. So warm that vegetation | been the remains of the crop of 1846—which wasa very 


cels in the township. ‘The same course was pursued last | 
year in the same township by the same individual, and a | 
report made out if possible with more accuracy and for- 
warded to the Secretary, and which was in his possession 
at the time he reported. 

According to this last report the average of corn was, 
I believe, a trifle below 50 bushels, and wheat under 10 | 
bushels. ; 

I believe our land in the county generally, might be | 
made to average 75o0r 80 bushels to the acre: For I 
have seen whatis called poor, old white-oak clay land, | 
turn off more than 12) bushels of good dry corn to the | 
acre the pastseason. But I think it will be some time | 
before it is done to any great extent. It will require the 
issue of a host of Cultivators as well as other means. 

I was pleased tosee thatyou have determined to put 
your paper in the reach of every farmer. I am certain | 
there is nothing wanting but a little exertion on the part | 
of Agricultural societies to give your valuable paper an 
extensive and continuous circulation. 

Ross County April 1348. 





Simpson Jones. 
Great Depth of Wheat Roots--An Argument in 
favor of Subsoil Plowing. 

Mr. Batrenam:—lI have often asked intelligent farmers, 
how deep they supposed wheat roots would penetrate the | 
ground if it was sufficiently mellow or broken up to al- 
low them to go as deep as their nature dictates. The an- | 
swers have been, not to exceed eight or ten inches. This 
is far short of their actual depths under favorable circum- | 
stances. On digging a cellar in my wheat field immedi- | 
ately after the wheat crop was taken off, and after the | 
plow soil was thrown out and a mattock applied to the | 
subsoil, I observed that the wheat roots had penetrated to | 
some depth in the cracks of the subsoil which was loose 
and crumbly for several feet. When the excavation had 
been made some three feet, I selected a stool of wheat 
which stood upon the edge of the cellar, and with my 
pocket knife picked away the small cubical pieces of subsoil 
and extracted one root to the actual depth of twenty-two 
inches, although the root, if straightened would have been 
much more. 

The soil of this field is clay loam, with a subsoil of 
brick clay, heavily graveled with slate, lime, and sand 
stone. The cellar was dug upon one of three knolls or 
points of upland on which-for a succession of years the 
wheat, corn and potatoe crops have equaled if not ex- 
ceeded those on the lower and richer portions of the field. 
The wheat crops on these knowls has never winter-kill- 
ed, nor has that crop of corn or potatoes suffered with 
wet or drouth, as they have in other parts of the field. 
Taking these collateral observations with the fact that 
wheat roots will actually penetrate to the depth of 22 
inches when nature has with her frosts and dronths crack- 
ed and loosened the subsoil sufficiently, can we not by 
using the subsoil plow, increase the chances for a good 
crop upon our dryest clay land. J. H. Nixes. 

Huron county, O., March 1842. 
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Use or Ciay on Sanpy Soits—Two Crops on THe 
saME LAND aT ONCE.—The report of the committee on 
farms for the Hartford County Agricultural Society, 
states that Mr. George Olmstead, of East Hartford, has 
greatly improved a piece of sandy land, which formerly 
produced very scanty crops, by mixing it with earth of a 
clayey nature. He is confident it has well paid him for 
the expense. The same report states that Mr. Oimstead 
has practiced cultivating two crops on the same ground 
at the same time, with advantage:—He plants, on early 
soil, potatoes in roes, four feet apart; and after hoeing 
two or three times, he plants an early variety of corn 
between the rows. He believes that by this :mode his 
ground yields him a much greater profit than when 
planted with but one crop.—Alb. Cult. 





| Now quite dry, and rain is needed for the grass and wheat. 


generally has put forward with great rapidity—though 
for the past two or three days it has been cooler. It is 
I ; 


Tne Waear Crop in the central portions of the State 
looks very promising, and is now past danger from the 
winter. 

A friend from Huron County informs us that in Hu- 
ron, Erie, and other Northwestern Counties, the appear- 
ance of the crop is not so promising—nany fields being 
badly winter killed, especially where the land is too wet 
and imperfectly drained. 

Letters from Columbiana County state that the Wheat 
crop looks well, except on wet lands—but the neglect 
of drainage is a great loss to the wheat farmers. 


Where the wheat plants have been partially heaved out 
by frost, we again remind farmers, that rolling the ground 
this dry weather, will prove very beneficial. 

In Southern Ohio, on rich lands, the wheat crop is so 
forward, that pasturing it off with sheep, will be of advan- 
tage. 


in full bloom, 
and present a promising appearance, excepting peaches in 
exposed and wet situations. From nearly all parts of 
the State we observe favorable notices of the prospects 
for fruit ; though in the southern counties many of the 
peach trees have lost their buds by the winter. In Co- 
lumbiana County a correspondent states there isa fine’ 
promise of peaches, and that there have been already 
three good crops of this fruit in succession. 


Fruir Trees in this vicinity are now 


Mapper Cuirore.—J. B. will find a good article on 
this subject in the first volume of this paper, and a better | 
one will perhaps be given in our next number, furnished 
by us for the Commissioner of Patents, and the Editor 
of the Farmers’ Library. Mr. T. P. Ashbrook, near 
Pleasantville, Fairfield County, has a few bushels of 
madder roots for sale. If a quantity are wanted we can 


furnish them from the plantation of the Messrs. Eaton, 
near this city. 


> Extracts from the Report of the Commissioner of 
Patents are crowded out of this number, will appear in 
our next, by which time we shall doubtless receive the 
entire document. 

Smokey Cuimnevs.—J. S. will find a number of ar- 
ticles on thissubject in our last year’s volume; but we 
have not been able to discover any definite or precise 
rule by which to construct chimneys sv as to avoid the 
evil cOmplained of. 





Mitiet.—We will give anarticle on the culture and | 
use of this crop before long. The time for sowing isin /| 
June. The seed is for sale by Mr. Jno. Niesz at Canton, | 
O., and at Burr’s seed store, Columbus. 


stores in Cincinnati. 


Also at seed- 


Hussey’s Rearers~Many Wheat Farmers will be 
gratified to learn, that these machines are being made in 


Champaign County. See advertisement on last page of 
this paper. 








| dry lint, covered with a linen rag burnt brown. 


large one. ‘this will all be consumed in a short time, and 
there will doubtless be an advance of price the coming 
summer and fall. Hence, it will be well for those who 
have had experience with this crop, and can grow it to 
advantage, to sow a few acres again this Spring. It is 
now about the time for sowing. The seed can be ob- 
tained of Manufacturers, and at Burr’s. 





Gerrinc Rip or tHe Docs.—A letter from Clarkson, 
Columbiana county, informs us that most of the dogs in 
that neighborhood have been killed off during the winter, 
owing to supposed madness amongst them ; though the 
writer thinks very few, if any, cases of real hydrophobia 
have occurred. He asks whether there is any drug that 
will make dogs a little wild; if so, give it them, then 
raise the cry of ‘‘mad dog,”’ and the sheep will escape ! 

The suggestion may be of value to some ; at the same 
time we caution the owners of dogs not to be misled by 
such allusions, for there can be no doubt that many cases 
of real madness have occurred of late in Ohio, and that 
lives have been sacrificed and jeoparded thereby, for which 
all the dogs in the State would not be any compensa- 
tion. 





Tue Ratt Roap is now in operation from Sandusky 
on Lake Erie to Urbana—being only 14 miles to com- 
plete the line toCincinnati. This will be finished during 
the coming summer. 

Navigation is resumed on the lake, andon the Ohio 
canals. 





Tue Farr at Burrato next September is designed to 
be on a magnificent scale. The list of premiums is pub- 
lished, and the most extensive and liberal arrangements 
are to be made for the occasion. We shall notice the 
list of premiums before long, as we expect to to see a 
large number of Ohio farmers in attendance there. 





Map Docs.—At no time have we observed so large a 
number of notices of mad dogs, in every section of the 
country, as within the past two or three months. Whether 
the frequent atmospheric changes, or a raging epidemic 
among the canines, has caused this general disorder, we 
cannot say, butit is certain that more cases of hydropho- 
bia have recently been reported than we have ever seen 
before. It is very fortunate that no case has yet appear- 
ed in our town and county, but we know not how soon 
the bite of a worthless, slavering cur may snatch from 
among us, some worthy and valuable citizen. That lives 
should be thus sacrificed, and so wantonly, is a horrible 
thing to reflect upon.-—Springfield O. Rep. 





Remepy ror Scaips or Burns.—Scrape or grate a raw 
petato, and apply the pulp as a poultice, to the scald or 
burn. When dry, repeat the operation unti! the smart- 
ing shall cease. If the skin be broken, the sore may be 

ealed with basilicon salve, or merely by binding on some 

j Should 
the part affected be very bad, it may be washed with alam 
whey; but the operation of the potato poultice is so ef- 
fectual, that the burn seldom causes an after break in the 
skin. 





Inpta Russer Horse Cottar.—This is a new inven- 
tion, consisting of India rubber inflated with air. It is 


= to fit easier on the horse’s neck than anything yet 
made. 
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Use your Judgment, ago, Mr. Cnas. Downine, of Newburgh, N. Y., informed | 
Men to whom agricultural papers are new often object me that a fruit-grower of his acquaimtance in Fishkill , 
to them, that they contain things which are not true; or, | Landing, N. Y., had gathered fifteen barrels of Lady ap- | 
that Mr. so and so foliowed some prescription found in, ples from one tree,and sold them in New York for forty-_ 
such a journal, and came out badly with his experiment. five dollars. The same gentleman you speak of,in your 
Let such aman ask himself what proportion of the Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, as having sent to 
whole matter found in any newspaper is true. Here are | New York sixteen hundred bushels of plums in one sea- 
two papers on opposite sides in politics, contradicting 80, has sent to New York apricots, and received four- | 
each other, through the whole length of their columns. | teen dollars per bushel for them. The above gentleman 
Which of these is right? | has often said, that his plum trees, which are set out 
The fact is, that pure and absolute truth is not to be about the buildings, and take up but little room, pay him 
looked for in the present imperfect condition of the hu-| more profit than the whole of his valuable farm of two 
man mind, in any mortal production. To suppose that bundred acres. Another fruit-grower in your neighbor- 
it is so, is to make men not only universally honest, but hood has sent four hundred bushels of Frost Gaze plums | 
infalliable. 
Every wan, who ei:her relates a story, or gives an dollars for them. 
opinion, either in conversation or writing, mixes up with | 
the absolute and ascertained facts in the case, certain in- | ply of any kind of fruit in the Philadelphia market, ex- 
ferences of his own, which he states in the same breath, | Cept peaches. Many farmers and gardeners neglect set- 
und without any indications that they are inferences ; ting out fruit trees from a natural negligence ; others dis- 
und though they may appear to him entirely legitimate, | like to pay fifty ceuts for a fine plum tree ; others again 
they are liable to be wrong. Hence, on the part of the | are afraid that every body will go to fruit-growing, and 
hearer there is requisite a use of judgment to sift and| bring down the price to almost nothing. But we would 
settle what is right or wrong in the story. Nothing is 48k, if there is any more danger of every body commen- 
therefore to be swallowed whole. Make use of your) cing ona large scale the culture of fruit, than there is 
judgment.—Prairie Furmer. | that every body will commence the raising of onions, or 
- | the making of ‘razor strops, or the cultivation of roses ? 
Profits of Fruit Culture. B. G. Bosweu. 

From the Horticulturist. | 


Having seen ina late number of the Horticulturist, Milking. 
an account of a cherry tree that produced ten dollars A writer in the Maine Farmer gives, from long expe- 
worth of fruit in one season, permit me to give a chapter | sleuse.  nussber of roles. fer milking néet of whieh 

q : “ng . ° 
pele rth # most of which are within my own per- are very good, as—pare your nails short—sit on a stool 

Mr. E Case, of Cleveland, O., has an orchard of alo Set--paver — Oe a ee of pa- 

or sy Sey tience—tie her tail to her leg in fly-time, &c. But the 


hundred cherry trees, now 22 years old. In the year| : cantiounblc: surat thn tos _ 
1845, his crop sold for upwards of one thousand ddlovs ne poe pager . Mm bag ian 
Mr. C. manages his orchard better than any other Persen | or kicking.” Milk applied to the teats to soften them, 
in the Union, so far as my knowledge extends. The | dries and forms a glossy varnish, which tends to cause 
trees are planted out twenty-five feet apart, the ground | cracking, or chapping of these parts. Cold water is much 
kept properly enriched and cultivated, but no crop ‘S| better, becoming quite dry by the time the milking is 
putin. - : . : | finished, and leaving the teats clean and soft. Touching 
Exisaa Swain, of Darby, near Philadelphia, has the) in, striking of a cow—the rule applies well to ninety- 
remains of a cherry orchard, numbering seventy trees, | nine cases in a hundred as now practiced—but judicious 
mostly of the Mayduke variety. In the height of the | punishment will cure a cow amazingly quick. I speak 


aan his sales amount to upwards of eighty dollars per) f,..,, long experience. If a cow kicks much, place a 
ay. switch under the left arm, the pail in the left hand, and 


Mr. S., to ensure a good crop every season, digs | 
in a horse-cart load of manure to each tree in autumn. | if, while milking, she kicks, let it be followed invariably 
| by a single blow. Never strike but once at a time, even 


Hitt Penney, of Darby, has twenty apple trees, of 
the Early Redstreak and Early Queen varieties, that) ;/’ 5... kicks so hard as break your leg—and never omit 
it, if she hits nothing. Sooth her at all other times. In 


stand on halfan acre of ground. In 1846 these trees 
adelphia market for 75 cents per bushel, or two hundred | this way she finds what the whip means, and shapes her 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


produced three hundred bushels of fruit that sold in Phil- 
and twenty-five dollars for the crop. 

Mr. PENNELL has a grape vine of the Raccoon [Fox 
grape} variety, that covers the tops of fourteen apple 
trees. It has never been pruned, but produces 75 bush- 
els of grapes yearly, that sell for one dollar per bushel. 
The apple trees produce good crops of fruit, and under 
the trees is produced a crop of grass ; thus making three 
crops from one lot of ground. 

James Laws, of Philadelphia, has a Washington Plum 
tree, that produces six bushels of fruit yearly, that would 
sell in market for ten dollars per bushel. Five of the 
above plums weigh a pound. 

Mr. Laws has a small vineyard of Isabella and Cataw- 
ba grapes, near Chester, sixteen miles below Philadelphia, 
three-eighths of an acre of which came into bearing in 
1845. ‘The sales amounted to three hundred dollars at 
eight cents per pound, or at the rate of eight hundred 
dollars per acre from vines only four years old. 

Brinton Dariincton, of West Chester, Pa., has 
Catawba grape vine, that produces ten bushels of grapes 
yearly. ‘This crop is worth forty dollars at market price. 

Jacos Steinmentz, of Philadelphia, has a Blue Gage 
plum tree, that produces ten bushels of fruit in a season, 
worth in market, thirty dollars. 

My friend, ELtwoop Harvey, Chaddsford, Pa., the 
present season, gathered thirteen quarts of gooseberries 
from one plant. 

A gardener near Philadelphia, has two rows of goose- 
berry plants, one hundred and fifty feet long. One af- 
ternoon, he gathered with his own hands, six bushels of 
fruit, andthe next morning sold them in Philadelphia 
market for twenty-four dollars. 


A gentleman of Philadelphia having two apricot trees, | 


| conduct accordingly. A small mess of pleasant food at 
| the time, will serve to do away any disagreeable impres- 
sion in connection with milking. By never striking but 
| once, she has not time to “get mad,’’ and it is all the 
| more terrific, for who cares for a blow while stimulated 
by fury? 

I have found some “hard cases” to deal with, but com- 
pletely cured them all with a single exception. There 
was one old cow, so terrific in the blows she dealt out, 
| that none dare attempt her with a pail, till her legs had 
| been strongly secured, which was done with great diffi- 

She never kicked, after 1 had given her the sec- 


| culty. 
| iain in the way I have just stated, but became 
| perfectly mild, quiet, and gentle, having doubtless been 
| made vicious by bad management. The case which I 
could not cure was a large, uncommonly knowing cow, 
| who was wise enough never to kick when J milked her, 
| but was savage enough to other milkers. With regard to 
| cows running about,—lI once knew a cow quite trouble- 
some in this particular, usually upsetting the pail of milk, 
before commencing a race. ‘The boys chased her round 
the pasture till they cornered her, and then lashed her 
vigorously. As a consequence, she took care not to be 
| cornered next time, and heuce became intractable in the 
‘extreme. To cure her, she was placed in a moderate 
| sized yard, and driven gently into a corner. When she 
| ran, the whip was applied, but with only one blow at a 
j time, till she regained the old corner, where every 
| means was used to quiet her. In this way she soon 
| found an intimate connection between whipping and run- 
| ning, and that eomfort consisted in sticking to her post. 
| On the third day she was handed over to the care of the 
hired man, and ever after was a quiet cow. 





The Moral Influence of Good Houses. 


From the Horticulturist. 

A very little observation will convince any one that, in 
the United States, a new era, in Domestic Architecture, is 
already commenced. A few years ago, andali our houses, 
with rare exceptions, were built upon the most meagre 
plan. A shelter from the inclemencies of the weather, 
space enough in which to eat, drink and sleep; perhaps 
some excellence of mechauical workmanship in the de- 
tails; these were the characteristic features of the great 
mass of our dwelling-houses--and especially country 
houses—a few years ago. 

A dwelling-house, for a civilized man, built with no 
higher aspirations than these, we look upon with the 


| to market in one season, and received twelve hundred | same feelings that inspire us when we behold the Indian, 


2 1 . | who guarded himself against heat and cold by that prim- 
Yet with all these facts before us, ther? is no fall sup- | 


itive, and, as he considers it sufficient costume—a blanket. 
| An unmeaning pile of wood, or stone, serves as a shelter 
| to the bodily frame of man; it does the same for the brute 
/animals that serve him; the blanket covers the skin of 
{the savage from the harshness of the elements, as the 
| thick shaggy coat protects the beasts he hunts in the for- 
est. But these are only manifestations of the grosser 
wants of life; and the mind of the civilized and cultivated 
man as naturally manifests itself in fitting, appropriate, 
and beautiful forms of habitation and costume, as it does 
in fine and lofty written thought and uttered speech. 

Hence, as society advances beyond that condition, in 
which the primary wants of human nature are satisfied, 
we naturally find that literature and the arts flourish.—- 
Along with great orators and inspired poets, come fine 
architecture, and tasteful grounds and gardens. 

Let us congratulate ourselves that the new era is fairly 
commenced in the United States. We by no means wish 
to be understood, that all our citizens have fairly passed 
the barrier that separates utter indifference, or peurile 
fancy, from good taste. There are, and will be, fora 
long time, a large proportion of houses built without any 
definite principles of construction, except thove of the 
most downright necessity. But, on the other hand, we 
are glad to perceive a very considerable sprinkling over 
the whole country—from the Mississippi to the Kennebec 
—of houses built in such a manner, as to prove, at the first 
glance, that the ideal of their owners has risen above the 
platform of mere animal wants; that they perceive the 
intellectual superiority of a beautiful design over a mean- 
ingless and uncouth form; and that a house is to them no 
longer a comfortable shelter merely, but an expression of 
the intelligent life of man, in a state of society where the 
soul, the intellect, and the heart, are all awake, and all 
educated. 

There are, perhaps, few persons who have examined 
fully the effects of a general diffusion of good taste, of 
well being, and a love of order and proportion, upon the 
community at large. ‘!here are, no doubt, some who 
look upon fine houses as fostering the pride of the few, 
and the envy and discontent of the many; and—in some 
transatlantic countries, where wealth and its avenues are 
closed to all but a few—not without reason. But, in this 
country, where integrity and industry are almost always 
rewarded by more than the means of subsistence, we 
have firm faith in the moral effects of the fine arts. We 
believe in the bettering influence of beautiful cottages and 
country houses—in the improvement of human nature 
necessarily resulting to all classes, from the possession of 
lovely gardens and fruitful orchards. 

We do not know how we can present any argument of 
this matter, if it requires one, so good as one of that long- 
ago distinguished man—Dr. Dwicur. He is describing, 
in his T'ravels in America, the influence of good archi- 
tecture, as evinced in its effects on the manners and char- 
acter of the inhabitants in a town in New England: 

“There is a kind of symmetry in the thoughts, feelings 
and efforts of the human mind. Its taste, intelligence, 
affections, and conduct, are so intimately related, that no 
preconcertion can prevent them from being mutually 
causes and effects. The first thing powerfully operated 
upon, and, in its turn, proportionately operative, is the 
taste: The perception of beauty and deformity, of refine- 
ment and grossness, of decency and vulgarity, of pro- 
priety and indecorum, is the first thing which influences 
man to attempt an escape from a grovelling, brutish char- 
acter; a character in which morality is chilled, or absolutely 
frozen. In most persons, this perception is awakened by 
what may be called the ezlerior of society, particularly by 
the mode of building. Uncouth, mean, ragged, dirty 





that 4 i oe fruit. tan hie fenity id It is almost needless to add that this mode of treat- | houses, constituting the body of any town, will regularly 

* an Sa toed th + ls t he? ‘cad ceeud tha! ment requires perfect calmness, patience, and self-pos- | be accompanied by coarse, grovelling manners. rhe 
concluded to send the balance to market, and expend the dress, the furniture, the mode of living, and the manners, 
money it would bring in purchasing wood for the poor. 


session. When you feel passsion or fear, the aninaal | ar ; ‘ ma 
Joos Lixz, of Carlisle; Pa., has had two Syrian ap- soon discovers it, and she feels no longer the influence | will all correspond with the appearance of the buildings, 
ricot trees that have produced five bushels to each tree in| ofa sugater being: Therefore thane wile canast camry 
, out the system properly had better not try it. 


aseason. In the Philadelphia market, they would have Cultivator As Gee Manse 


commanded one hundred and twenty doliars, in the New 
York market one hundred and forty dollars. 

Hvueu Harcn, of Camden, N. J., has four Tewksbu- 
ry Winter Blush apple trees, that in 1846 produced one 
hundred and forty market baskets of apples. Without 
any extra care, ninety baskets of these were on hand 
late in the spring of 1847, when they readily sold at one 
dollar per basket. 

The following facts relative to fruit growing near the 
North river, | have never seen published. Three years 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR A coucH.—-Divide a pint of 
water ; in one half dissolve an ounce of rock-candy—in 
the other half an ounce of gum arabic ; strain it, and 
add one ounce of paragoric, and half an ounce of anti- 
monial wine. A table-spoonful morning and evening is 
a dose for an adult. A dessert-spoonful for a child, and 
a tea-spoonfull for a little one. Shoulc the cough prove 
troublesome, the dose way be repeated two or three times 
a day, as it is perfectiy harmless. 





and will universally be, in every such case, of a vulgar 
and debased nature. On the inhabitants of such a town, 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to work a conviction 
that intelligence is tither necessary or useful. General- 
ly, they will regard both learning and science only with 
contempt. Of morals, except in the coarsest form, and 
that which has the least influence on the heart, they will 
searcely have any appreheusions. The rights enforced 
by municipal law, they may be compelled to respect, and 
the corresponding duties they may be necessitated to per- 
form; but the rights and obligations which lie beyond the 





reach of magistracy, in which the chief duties of morality 
are found,and from which the ghief enjayments of socie+ 
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ty spring, will scarcely gain even their passing notice—| want of a suitable gratification of their more delicate 
They may pay their debts, but they will neglect almost} tastes and appetites.— Franklin. 
every thing of value in the education of their children. 
“The very fact, that men see good houses built around 
them, will, more than almost anything else, awaken in| At an adjourned meeting of this society held at Zanes- 
them a sense of superiority in those by whom such hou-| vijie April 7th, a constitution and by-laws were reported 
ses are inhabited. The same sense is derived, in the same | ; ; tated For th: ; Ae 
manner, from handsome dress, furniture, and equipage.| bY 4 Committee appointed for that purpose at a previous 
The sense of beauty is necessarily accompanied by a per- | meeting, and adopted. 
ception of the superiority which it possesses over deform- | 
ity; and is instinctively felt to confer this superiority on | 
those who can call it their own, over those who cannot. 
“This, | apprehend, is the manner in which coarse so- 
ciety is first started towards improvement; for no objects, | 


Subscription papers were handed in containing one hun- 
dred and thirty-five names of members, and other papers 
| were still out. 

The constitution is composed of the rules of the State 


but those which are sensible, can make any considerable | poard for that purpose ; and is the same in substance as 
impression on coarse minds.” 


The first motive whic’ leads men to build good houses, that adopted by the Licking county Society, published in 
is, no doubt, that of increasing largely their own comfort | this paper one month since. 
and happiness. But it is easy to see that, in this country,| | Among the by-laws is one declaring that all premiums 

tia ia PTT Ts sci cetin " 2 es A 7 
a ts ge se: oe veove po eee awarded to members of the society shall be in plate, books» 
le Wh yes e iC < 3 *e é Ste | A 7 er . — = 
model of a habitation than his neighbors, is a benefactor | °° ¥ orks treating on agriculture, “4 the science therewith 
to the cause of morality, good order, and the improve- | connected ; unless the person entitled to the same shall 
ment of society where he lives. To place before men | prefer their cost in money. 
reasonable objects of ambition, and to dignify and exalt un “Cabdbition’ ie te be held ment ‘OA ate eel 
their aims, cannot but be laudable in the sight of all. And nai 1 ‘ 
in a country where it is confessedly neither for the ben- | place to be determined hereafter. 
efit of the community at large, nor that of the succeed- | 
ing generation, to amass and transmit great fortunes, we | 
would encourage a taste for beautiful — appeearies | a 
architecture, as ¢ sans of promotin ublic virtue anc : ee ee 2€ 
re rs ral ide , — I gp | Grorce W. Gisnons, Vice President. 

1e gener a. * 7" 

r +f, 4 : 28 . x asurer. 

We have said beautiful and appropriate architectare—| — - a oe 
not without desiring that all our readers should feel the | se Se ae gr # Deesee: Canes Sets thes 
value of this latter qualification as fully as wedo. Among ti merenigecrag —— wre F 


The following are the officers appointed for the present 
year: 





nese 43 62 Ew > TESS 

the many strivings after architectural beauty, which we THEW GiLLEsrie, aud PHiLo Buckincnam, Managers. 
see daily made by our countrymen, there are, of course, 
some failures, and only now and then examples of perfect 
success. But the rock on which all novices split—and es- 
pecially all men who have thought little of the subject, 


Hints on Gardening 
In this climate the danger from severe frosts is now 


Fruit Culture, near Cleveland, O. 


Me. Barexam.—In compliance with your expressed 
desire to learn what we are doing in the line of fruit cul- 
ture, I sit down to inform you of our arrangements 
within four miles east of the city, (Cleveland,) on the 
Lake shore road. 

Our fruit orchard contains over 70 acres permanently 
planted out, with over ten thousand trees, consisting of 
Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Nectarine, Apricot, Cherry, 
and Quince trees, with one acre of Grape Vines, of 
which about 1600 trees will bear fruit this year ; and, if 
the rail road gets in operation, we can supply your re- 
gion of Ohio and Cincinnati pretty well and regularly. 
We have about 6,000 Peach trees, which will vie with 
any orchard in the Union; and, if good cultivation, 
choice varieties, and just the right kind of soil, will en- 
sure any thing, ail other things being equal, you folks 
will have a chance to feast. 

We have also a nursery of fiuit trees on the way, and 
shall have many for sale the coming fall, and all worked 
from our own trees. We commenced our orchard plant- 
ing in October, 1845, and have been very successful ; and 
further, that you may be able to judge for yourself, 
we will give you a hearty welcome, if you will pay usa 
visit this summer. You will then be satisfied, that our 
establishment will be one of those that will be prepared 
tosupply fruit to almost any extent. 

Yours truly, James Hovucuron. 
P. S. The name of the firm is Morse & Houghton. 


St. Clair Road, Cleveland, March 21, 1848. 





Jethro Wood’s Patent Plough. 

Mr.. Farrelly of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Patents in the House of Representatives, reported against 
extending Wood’s patent, so on motion the bill was laid on 
the table. ‘To the credit of the House of Representatives 
be it spoken, the merits of the application of W ood’s heirs 








and who are satisfied with the feeble imitation of some | 
great example from other countries—this dangerous rock 
is want of fitness, or propriety. Almost the first principle, | 
which an apostle of architectural progress ought to preach 
in America, is, ‘*keep in mind prorriety.”” Do not build 


mostly over, seeds of the principal kinds of garden veg- 
etables and flowers, should be sown without much delay. 
Such kinds however as will nof vegetate freely until 
the ground becomes warm, had better be delayed acou- 


ple of weeks later—of this class are Lima beans, cucum- 


your dwelling-houses like temples, churches, or cathe- 

drals. Let them be, characteristically, dwelling-houses. | 
And more than this; always let their individuality of pur- oie a 
pose be fairly avowed; let the cottage be a cottage—the z To Raise ¢ abbage 8, Ke 

furm-house a farm-house—the villa a villa, and the man- Messrs. Eprrors:—Every spring I am called on for 
sion a mansion. Do not attempt to build a dwelling up-| cabbage and other plauts, when Lenquire of my neigh- 
on your farm after the fashion of the town-house of your | bors why they do not eng plants themselves, I always 
friend, the city merchant; do not attempt to give the mod- | hear some excuse like “ The bugs eat them up,” “The 
est little cottage the ambitious air of the ornate villa. Be | seed was good for nothing,” or “The frost killed them,’ | 
assured that there is, if you will search for it, a peculiar | OT “Youcannot raise cabbage plants on old land,” Ke. ; 


bers, melons, squashes, sweet corn, &c. 





beauty that belongs to each of these classes of dwellings | and may be itis so with neighborhoods where the Prairie 
that heightens and adorns it almost magically; while, if it; Farmer circulates, and for that reason I will describe my | 
borrows the ornaments of the other, it is only aebased way—and I hrve never met witha failure. | 
aud falsified in character and expression. The most ex- I have boxes prepared about 12 inches deep, and set | 
pensive and elaborate structure, overlaid with costly or- them up in a sheltered place high enough to be out of | 
naments, will fail to give a ray of pleasure to the mind of Jumping distance of the bugs, and fill them with a good | 
real taste, if it is not appropriate to the purpose in view, | Tich soil. Before planting the seeds 1 prepare a kettle 


was far more correctly examined by them than the Senate. 
The patent had been in force twenty-one years. Our 
words have not been ineffectual in warning and rebuking. 
Mr. Farrelly deserves much credit for his interest in the 
true and legitimate rights of inventors, and the rights also 
of the community. He is the gentleman who so forci- 
bly advocated a good salary to competent Patent Office 
Examiners. The Bill, from the motion to lay on the ta- 
ble, may be said to be defeated. We alwaysthought that 
the Bill in itself, atany rate, was unconstitutional, at 
leastsome ofits provisions, and could not be enforced in 
the States.—Scientific American. 
Cheap Postage. 
We learn that the movement in favor of a general re- 





;| duction of letters to two cents on letters transported to 


any part of the United States, is meeting with much en- 
couragement, and will probably result in the attainment 
of its object. It isstated in a late number of the London 
Times, that according to official returns, “ the number of 
letters conveyed by mail in England, in 1839, was 76,- 
000,00); in 1840, 169,000,000 ; 1843, 220,000,000 ; and 
in 1847, 322,000,000. The penny postage system was 


or the means or position of its oecupant; while the sim- full of boiling water and pour it as hot as possible over | established in 1839. The rapid and wonderful increase 
ple farm-house, rustically and tastefully adorned, and the boxes. ‘This kills the varmints and seeds of wheat in | which it has produced in the number of letters sent by 
ministering beauty to hearts that answer to the spirit of the soil, and when cooled down some, promotes the | mail, is a conclusive argument in favor of cheap postage. 
the beautiful, will weave aspell in the memory not easily | germination of the seeds planted, which come up a great | The number of letters is now four times as great as un- 
forgotten. | deal quicker than when planted inthe cold soil. ‘The | der the old system, and it is still steadily increasing, not- 
5 } —_—_——— | seeds are sown on top and pressedin the warm mud with | withstanding the prodigious total already attained. The 
Interesting Experiments. | a board, and are afterwards covered with about the eighth penny postage now yields a clear revenue to the govern- 

Adam Clark, of Milo, Yates county, N. Y.,in a com- | of an inch in loose soil. 


The plants will come up quick | 
munication to the Gen. Farmer, gives the result of an 


experiment which is worthy the attention of all wheat 
raisers. Four pieces of ground, each 2 feet square, of 


finely prepared ground, wére planted with wheat, a grain) would be at the rate of $9075 0) per acre. Who can | 


each at the intersection of straight lines drawn across 
each plat. The experiments and results we have con- 
densed in the following table: 


iimmibioae 5 o 2 No 3.) No. 4. 





Distances of seed asunder,’ 14 in. | 3 in. | 4 in. |4 4-5 

Number of grains planted.) 289 81) 49 36 
No. of grains that grew, 2:3 60) 40 30 
Number of heads |} 2R6 136) 112 104 
Av. No. of grs. per head, 26 35 39 42 
Whole No. of grains, 7458 4765; 4452) 4399 
Vield per acre in bushels, 108 69 64 63 
Seed do mbu.& Ibs , be Lf Rs te 42} lbs 314 Ibs | 


Albany Cultivator. 


Apvicr To Parents.—-My father liked to have, as of- 
ten as he eould, some sensible friend or neighbor to con- 
verse with him, and always took care to start some in- 
genious or useful topic for discourse which might tend 
to improve the minds of his children. By this means he 


turned our attention to what was just and prudent in the | 


eonduct of life, and little or no notice was ever taken of 
what related to the victuals on the table ; so that I was 
brought up in a perfect imattention to those matters, as 
to be quite indifferent what kind of food was set before 
me, In after life this has been a great convenience to 
me; for my companions are often very unhappy for 


and thrifty, and no bugs will trouble them. 
I raised ina box about 36 feet square about 3.00 cabbage 
plants, which sold readily at 2s per hundred, which 


| beat it? 


} 


Prairie Farmer. 


Cabbage Seed.—Prepare a bec and sow cabbage seed of 
early and late varieties, so as mpreme a continuous sup- 
| ply- 


Planting out Cabhage-—If you have plants ready, seize 
the first rainy season to set them out. In pteparing your 
bed for their reception ; do not be sparing of your ma- 
nure,as the cabbage is a heavy feeder, and requires plen- 
ty of good strong manure to bring them to full perfec- 
tion. 


Sausiry or Vecreranie Oyster.—Sow the seed of this 
popular vegetable this month. Prepare a bed by liberally 
| manuring, thoroughly digging and nicely raking. Make 

your drills 6 inches asunder, 1 inch deep, rake the soil 
over the seed so as to cover them an inch, and finish by 
putting down the earth over the seed with the back of 
your spade. Thin out the plants so as to stand four inch- 
| esapart, keep them clean, and the ground open. 


Flower Seeds may now be sown. 


Oxra.—Now is the time to sow the seed of this favorite 
Carolina vegetable. Preparea bed, by manuring, digging 
and raking ; draw drills 4 feet apart, and drop the seed 8 
inches asunder ; ween the plants are six inches high, 
draw the earth up to them ; and continue to work and 

| keep them clean.—Am. Far. 


Last year | 


ment of more than $4,800,':00.—Boston Transcript. 
| Agriculture. 
What occupation more full of dignity, duties more 
| full of joy, than those which distinguish the husband- 
man! When was it that man ever rose froma state of 
servitude and dependence to proprietorship of land and 
| its cultivation, that he did not learn self-respect and be- 
| come more elevatid in his own esteem? Thenit is that 
an entire change takes place. Then it is, that breathing 
| no low or abject spirit, he reaps from the soil a harvest of 
virtues. The sobriety of the father—the economy of the 
mother—the devoted labor of the son—the chastity of 
the daughter—these, these are the fruits of glorious ag- 
riculture. And this is my answer to all who deery it.— 
I pity those who know nothing, or are incapable of en- 
joying that soothing, cheering, and unsurpassing influ- 
ence which agriculture sheds over the mind and heart of 
man. 





“O! friendly to the best pursuits of man ; 
Frienply to thought, to virtue, and to peace. 
Dowestic life in rural leisure passed.” 


Andrew Stevenson's Address. 


I See a Man. 
I do not see his shabby dress, 
I see him in his manliness ; 
I see his axe ; I see his spade ; 
Isee a man that God has made ; 
If such a man before you stand, 
Give him your heart—give him your hand, 
And praise your Maker for such men ; 
They make this old earth young again.—Ez. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT 
CONDUCTED BY MRS BATEHAM. 











To our Friendly Readers 

Our department this week may be found to contain 
rather more than its usual amount of selected matter, 
The truthfulness and exceeding beauty of the sentiments 
contained in “Pay your rent in music,” will, we are sure, 
meet with a response from every heart, and must be our 
only apology for allowing that article so much of our 
spuce. 

We greatly prefer, however, that our columns should 
be entirely original. Not that we do not find abundance 
of materials beautiful and instruetive in our transatlan- 
tic and bome exchanges to fill a dozen Housewife’s De- | 
partments ; but there are various reasons why we think 
the greatest good would not be accomplished by select- 
ing them. 

The English matron, with her house full of servants, 
trained with the greatest exactness, and faithful to their 





trust, cannot lay down formularies which shall meet the | 
exigencies of the New England Housewife, who needs | 
almost to possess the power of ubiquity in her domestic | 
realm ; nor yet can she prescribe for the vexations and | 
perplexities of the wife of a southern planter, whose sole | 


dependance is in the labor extorted from the unwilling | 
slave. 


No one of the above mentioned classes can 


fully sympathize with us in our comparatively new | 
country, with society as yet crude and fluctuating, and | 
very many customs and improvements enjoyed by our | 


sister States not yet adopted into our own. 
In truth, we only can know our necessities, and we are | 


better able to seek out their supplies than our neighbors | 
are to do it for us. 


Again. 


| 
Besides, we are a little ambitious that our paper should 
be supported entirely by the talent of the Ohioans, for we 
repudiate the idea, too often entertained by people of old- 
er settled countries, that mental improvement and re- 
finement can only be found connected with clean fields, | 
elegant houses, fine equipage, and time-honored cus- | 
toms. 


We should like to imbue our female readers with a lit- 
tle of this honorable ambition, and bring into the arena a 
larger portion of the talent which our life-long residence 


in Obio has convinced us is possessed by her daughters. 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Secasonable Hints. 
We rejoice in the return of Spring, with its warm 


“ dreadful colds,” “ excellent health” has been enjoyed. 
But, with the return of warm weather, nature refuses to 
be thus burdened—the circulation becomes sluggish—di- 
gestion is tardily performed—and, unless the habits are 
changed, or nature kindly takes away the appetite, indis- 
position, if not actual sickness, will very likely follow 

We often hear the complaints of housekeepers at this 
season, that it isso difficult to contrive what to get fora 
variety. We think that laying aside, in most part, the 
exceptionable articles mentioned above, and along with 
them several more, such as pancakes, fritters, and the 
like, an ingenious housewife can still provide a respecta- 
ble variety of nice dishes from her store of veal, mutton, 
fish, rich new milk and cream, fresh eggs, Spring butter, 
various preparations of corn meal, and the ever-to-be- 
present staff of life—good bread. 

Much, very much, of the health and comfort of a fam- 
ily, depends upon a housekeeper’s intelligence, skill, and 
conscientiousness—-and it is a responsibility which she 
cannot, if she chooses, lay aside. 

Another fruitful source of ill health is the too great 
taxing of the physical energies to accomplish certain 
kinds of work, usually performed in Spring. 

The time of universal house cleaning is close at hand, 
and multitudes of notable housewives will not rest satis- 
fied till every thing, from garret to cellar, has been clean- 
ed, and made to change places. 

We shall not dare speak against this venerable cus- 
tom, for until Clare Temple’s “keep clean theory”’ is 
well understood, and thoroughly followed, (something 
which we do not flatter ourself will take place in our 
day,) such revolutions will be absolutely essential. 

The error in this case we conceive to lie in the too 
great hastein which it is done, and the recklessness of the 
cleaners in lifting bulky furniture, carrying heavy bur- 
dens up stairs, venturing into a current of air while ina 
state of perspiration, and sitting or sleeping in damp 
rooms—all of which are peculiarly likely to injure, from 
the diminished capacity of the physical system to resist 
exposures. 


The last cause of impaired health which we shall no- 


tice at the present time, is laying aside the winter clo- | S50 we 


thing before the properseason. It must be evident to ev- 
ery one, that much care should be exercised in this mat- 
ter. The habits require longer time to change in than 
the wind. 

How often, upon the occurrence of the first warm days 
of Spring, while the earth is yet full of moisture, and 
unwholesome exhalations constantly ascending, do we 


suns, mild breezes, and beautiful birdsand flowers. But,! see the thin dress put on, the cape perhaps laid aside, the 
like most of our temporal blessings, it brings with it} warm hose and thick shoes giving place to the thin cotton 


some bitter to mingle with our cup of happiness. | and kid slipper, and the thoughtless creatures, with fires 


This season is perhaps the most trying to the physical 


constitution of any in the whole year. 
ters are heard complainings of lassitude, headaches, loss 
of appetite, lowness of spirits, &c. 
fevers are common, and often we hear that some poor 
sufferer, whose vital energies are too far exhausted to en- 
dure the process of assimilation to the warm weather, has 
passed away. 

One cause of this can doubtless be attributed to cli- 
mate and other influences, not under our control. Oth- 


er causes exist which are plainly discoverable, and reme- | 


dies may very easily be applied. 

It is undoubtedly true, that much of the food usually 
prepared in families through the winter, is not of the 
most wholesome kinds. 
greasy meat is eaten, the vegetables are of necessity not 
very fresh, fruit is often scarce, and a limited supply of 
milk is provided. In most families, too, a great deal of 
hot bread and cakes are eaten, the shelves groan under 
their load of mince pies, and heaping pan-fulls of rich 


A great amount of salt and | dum before making any considerable purchases. This I 


all out, sitting by an open window, and sometimes even 


From all quar- | encountering the night air, without bonnet or shawl. 


But we need not enlarge. A suggestion to the reflect- 


Cases of colds and | ing, (and such we believe our readers to be,) is worth 
| more than an essay to the thoughtless. 


Letter from Mary--Hints, &c. 

Thanks, my dear Mrs. Bateham, for those useful 
‘‘ Hints for the season.”’? For myself I feel much profi- 
ted by the excellent advice and instruction which I re- 
ceive from time to time through the Housewife’s Depart 
ment of the Cultivator. Many suggestions have been 
thrown out which I had not before considered, and which 
strike me as being very useful. 

I would particularly invite the attention of my sisters 
to the advice respecting the making out of a memoran- 


have practiced for several years and have found it a great 
saving of care and perplexity. My attention was parti- 


| cularly called to the importance of this subject by a con- 


versation with a farmer’s wife a few days since. 
We were discussing the various duties demanding our 


| attention at this particular season, when she remarked : 


There was nothing in her line of business she so much 


doughnuts. Hot drinks, it is urged too, are necessary to | dreaded as “ the trading,” “ for,” said she, “ when I get 


co-operate with the clothing and exercise, to keep the 
body warm. We hope that none of our readers have 


found it necessary to take any thing hotter than tea and | 


coffee, to effect this. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this taxing, aided by brisk ex- 
ercise, and the invigorating effect of the cool air, the 
stomach has performed its functions with admirable 
faithfulness, and with the exception of two or three 


to E——, I can never think of one half that 1 want, and 
I frequently go from store to store and examine so many 
goods that my brain becomes confused, and I return with 
a severe headache without being at all satisfied with my 
purchases.”’ 

Another very great advantave of making out a mem- 
orandum, I find in the quietness and equanimity of mind 
which one is able to preserve in the midst of tempting 
displays of goods, and the loquacious recommendations 
of clerks whose success in getting into the good graces 








\t 











of their employers too often depends upon the extent to 
which they can impose upon our credulity. 

A memoranduin of goods essential to the comfort of 
our families may be first made, afterward, should our 
means allow, additions can be made to it as we please. 

A woman of strong mind, thus fortified, can preserve 
her composure, and remain fixed in her’ purpose though 
surrounded by all ths magnificence of our greatest dry 
goods emporiums. 

Those receipts for preparing and cooking corn meal I 
can heartily recommend, having tried several of them. 

But a word from the children to Mrs. Bateham. 

George says—Tell her I intend to pick up every stick 
and bit of board, rake up the chips, and if Gilbert will 
help me, set out some shade trees, but don’t forget to tell 
her of that sweet little maple grove just back of the 
house, where we have our swing in summer. 

Nancy says—lI will turn all the half worn sheets and 
assist about the flower beds ; and little Jane says—I will 
make the good lady who cares so much for us a sugar 
cake, and perhaps sometime she will visit her friends here 
then I can give it to her. Yours, &c. 


Mary. 
North Rochester O., April, 1848. 





Pil pay my Rent in Music. 

So sung our gifted American songstress, in the name 
of the thrush ; and so let the voice of all human beings 
respond, in their own behalf. Not solely in the music 
produced by keys and strings and curious mechanism ; 
not even in the sweet tones of that higher instrument, 
the human voice ; for mere sounds, however melodious 
they may be, can never discharge the solid indebtedness 
which most of us are under as tenants of society. 

Are you a suffering invalid, requiring much care and 
unpleasant services from those around you? “ Pay your 
rent”’ in the “music”’ of a patient, cheerful spirit, a placid 
countenance, self-control from immoderate exhibitions of 
distress under acute suffering, and endeavor to avoid giv- 
ing trouble, and as far as you are capable, an agreeable 
deportment and entertaining society. Of many has it 
been said, while they were subjects of long-continued 
sickness, tiat 1t was a pleasure to attend upon them, so 
patient, so grateful, so agreeable, were they. “ Pay your 
rent in music,’’ while you occupy the sick chamber, and 
you greatly lighten the task of others, as well as your 
own burden, afd secure to yourself ready and abundant 
services. 

Are you aged, infirm, decrepid, helpless? “ Pay your 
rent in” the same “music”? which enlivens the sick 
room, and in that of garnered-up experience and wis- 
dom, of those stories of “old times”? which the young 
IL love to hear, the instructive or remarkable inci- 
dents which have stamped a long life, and in an endeavor 
o yield somewhat to changing times, and to avoid those 
disagreeable failings sometimes attendant upon age ; 
these, when kindly and cheerfully put forth by the aged, 
are music of the heart to those that attend upon them, 
and tend to encircle them with an atmosphere of harmo- 
ny. (Yet were | here speaking to the young, I would 
say, respect and defer to the fixed habits of the aged, and 
remember that it is emphatically your duty to yield, in 
your intercourse with seniors as well as superiors.) 

Are you a busy, toiling mother and mistress of a fam- 
ily? Create music in your habitation, by a contented 
spirit—patience you cannot do without—a genial kind- 
ness of manner, and benevolent care for all who are de- 
pendent upon you ; sympathy in the little troubles and 
pleasures of children, and readiness to further the happi- 
ness of all within your influence. So shall you have 
overpaid your rent in music of the choicest kind, and 
have tuned the strings of all the hearts whose beatings 
you command. 

Are you a daughter? You can “ pay rent in music” 
which shall cause a father’s and a mother’s heart to sing for 
joy. The docile, confiding, grateful spirit, the sprightli- 
ness and elasticity and grace of youth, joined with the 
gentleness and delicacy which are woman’s glory, the as- 
siduity to lighten the toils as well as sweeten the cares 
of life, for those who toil and care for you, all of which 
a daughter worthy of the name, will exemplify in herself 
—these will set and keep in tune a harp of thousand 
strings. 

You are a sister, too; and the strain of music which 
you awaken will be caught by a brother, and will consti- 
tute to charm attaching him to home; a young man’s safest 
refuge from the world’s enticements. Do you owe noth- 
ing to him? 

And the son and brother—in the vigor and activity of 
youth, and yet with manliness of purpose and upright- 
ness of principle, how may he give out and evolve the 
richest tones of the heart, and fill the domestic circle with 
the noblest strains. He is the respectful yet unrestrain- 
ed companion of his father, the sympathizing counselor 
and ready aid of his mother, the confidential and strong 
arm of his sister, the common ally, the play-mate, and 
the protector of all the younger members of the domes- 
tic flock. 

Then the children—surely, they “pay their rent in 
music.’”’ Aye, they pay it in noise, most certainly; and 
if it be not in real music, it is or has been the parent’s 
fault. Full of life and glee they are ; hopeful and help- 





ful, if they are not perverted ; and with music in their 
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hearts, music in their faces, music on their lips, and mu-| 
sic in all their motions, they pay their rent, and make the | 
house better, for having been its inmates. 

Does the husband and father owe no rent? And can 
he make no music in payment? Ah! sad and marred 
will be the harmony in that household where its chief, 
member awakes no strain, or touches only jarring notes. | 
And what thrilling vibrations of tender, joyous music | 
can he send through every fibre of that heart which has 
given itself to his keeping, by a well-timed manifestation 
of forbearance and sympathy and affection, in the num- 
berless cares and sorrows which fall to the lot of the wife | ther, provided they are made over responsi! be nemnes, end are short 

, « ae : P : ,| and pertinent. Asone of these facts we feel bour ate re} 
and mather. And how re he give life and Joy to the | peed this vear ~ se for McCormick's Saubins, ond int we 
whole fireside circle, by his words of wisdom, tempered have heard great complaint of the mannerin which it was gotten | 
with kindness, his playfulness, combined with due digni- | up ; but it is but fair also to state, that we believe Mr. McCormick | 
ty, his cheerfulness in supplying to those under his con- himself has heen superintending the manufacture of his machines | 
trol every proper meaus of gratification, and his ready in the State of New York, and that probably his work has not been | 
participation in all that concerns their interests. Yes, | 


as wel! done as it would have heen could he have seen to it in person. 

° The following communication is altogether in favor of Hussey’s | 
husband and father—pay thy rent, too, in music.— 
Mother’s Journal. 


subject of the kind we are opening the floodgates of a controversy 
that it is often hard to c! we have had the strongest evidence of 
thai faci in the controversy that once occurred in this paper between | 
Messrs. M’Cormick and Hussey, and yet it isto the relative merits 
of the reaping machines of these two gentlemen that we are com 
pelled again to draw the pubiic attention, Probably not less than 
$15,100 have been spent in Virginia this summer for reaping ma- | 
chines, and it becomes a su! ject of great importance tothe wihieat 
growing community at least (o ascertain how such a sum is annual 
ly to be dispensed to the greatest advantage. We shall express no | 
opinion ourself in the discussion which must necessarily follow the | 
introduction of this su‘ ject, and we would gladly prefer that neither 
of the geutlemen more particularly interested in the subject wou'd | 


appear in ourcolumns. We will publish statements of facts for ei- 
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Machine 

** have had in operatton on my plantation this year, both Hus- 
sey’s and McCormick's reapers. Now as you have asked me to fur- 
nish the * Planter” with the result of my own experience and 
opinion as to the comparative merits of the two machines, it is now | 
at yourserviee. fT have had them both in operation, (as the weather | 
wou'd permit,) for the last fortnight, and have cut with the two 
rather upwards of two hundred acres of wheat. Both machines | 
have been, | think, very fairly tested, in all quatities of grain, from | 
wheat five feet and more in height, both standing up, and lodged | 
and tangled, and averaging, as is supposed, from thirty and forty | 
| bushels down to light thin wheat, not averaging more than four | 
The excitement and uncertainty in political affairs | bushe's, (being some galled hills.) and | em candidly and decidedly 


had unsettled the state of commercial affairs. Markets | >.) 0" that Hussey’s Machine is vasily superior. 1 deem it su- 
é se e ate ? é s. a 


| perior, not only in the execution of its work, but inthe durability of 
generally were dull, but flour and grain had advanced re machine. So well pleased am f with its performance,that 1 | 
slightly in price. 











English News, Markets, &c. 

The Hibernia brings Liverpool dates to the 25th ult.— 
The news is of ahighly interesting character politically— 
of revolutionary movements 
throughout most of the nations of coutinental Europe. 


showing the progress 


| 
' 
| 
| 


| have ordered ano'her machine of Hussey’s for my next harvest and | 
| a'so one, and pro’ ally two, for my father’s p'antation. 1 consider | 
this machine invaluable to the grower of wheat, and would recom | 
mend every farmer who grows even fifty acres of wheat to purchase | 
; one. Hemay rest assured that he will be pleased with the pur- | 
chase. I shall probably be in Richmond shortly. Yours very res- 
pecttulls J. POLLOCK BURGUYN. 
Occonichee Wigwam, near Halifax, N.C.) 
June 2), 1846. 4 


American provisions continue in fair 
demand, without material change in prices. Cotton has 


declined. 





The Markets. 

Cincinnati, April 13.—Business continues moderate, | 
with little change in prices of produce. Flour sells at! 
$4 40@4 50 Y bbl. Wheat 93@95 cts. # bushel. Corn 
Oats 28 cts. Barley, 4) cents. Potatoes 45 


Many other certificates might be given, but are not deemed neces- 
sary. 


GARDEN SEEDS, &c 


27@28 cts. 


8S. y) ie AD »| 5 5 s > 2 | 

cts. Dried Apples 80 a&5 cents. Peaches $1 5 /@1 | © WAVE ta store my fell tsck Of Garden and Phower Seeks, tom 

‘0 per bushel. | pris ng al! the varieties in genera! demand, and also a numer of 
new andrare kinds; they are al! of last year’s growth, and have 


Pork; sales of clear at $925 # bbl. Mess at 7 75@7 





heen selected with greal care from the most extensive establish 
87. Lard No 1, 53@6 cts per tb. Butter is very scarce. | 07's, iu the eastern states, and a'so in Europe. = 
. es: ~ = Merehants and others supplied with assortments orf Vegetable 
Packers pay li@a 20c. ® th. Retails at 25 to 30 cents. | Seeds. for retai ing, neatly putup in papers, 'abeled with the name, | 
a } and directions for their culture, and a liberal! discount aliowed from | 
Cheese has also advanced; sells at 84@9 c. ¥ tb, for ship- ae insenhaah aakin : ’ a sir uataces pi 
ment and retail. Eggs for packing, 6@64 cts. ® doz. Osaze Orange Seed for Hedge®  T have just received a fine lot of 
New Seeds, which | over for sa'e at two dollars a quart. 
MansriEp, April 12.—Wheat 88@9) cents. Flour| | Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs of all kinds, Grape Vines, &c. 
bd fr . . . &c.,® vied to order, 
$4,25@450; Corn 3l cents; Oats 20 cents; Cloverseed | Seed Store East Fifth street. Cincinnati. 
Phin PORES aS on teh. 15 . HUXLEY. 
$3, 0; Timothy do. 1,124@1,25 Flaxseed, 75 cents ; Feb. 15 H. HUX! me . 


Batter B25 conte, Riggs Sf cents PETERS’ BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT. 


(SECOND YEAR.) 


shed a Wool Depot upon the following plan: tst.— 
= thrown in 10 Merino woo! being No. 1, the 
g sumbering down foom 1to 5; the coarsest common wool being 
| No.5. Saxony woo! is thrown into extra, and prime | and prime 2. 
Coming and De Laines make 2 sorts more. 
2nd.— | charge for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, ene cent; 
peor pound; this includes a'l charges at the cepot. except Insurance. 
3d.—Sales are made for cash, except when othe: wise directed by 
| owner 
Tr? All wool consigned to me shou'd be marked with the owner's 
name. 
W arehonse. corner of Washington and Exchange Streets. 


YANKEE ONION SEED, &c. Streets. 
Buffalo, January 1, 1848. T. C. PETERS. 


er setereed oy Wigprest, a ew mage @ Ramer) Caden Bork) ne, 
WILMISNGTON’S SUPERIOR PLOWS. 


J yellow and white varieties, warranted fresh and genuine. A'so | 

cabbage, tarnip and asparagus seeds, and some more flower seeds to | 

comprete the-assoriment. Serr Cieanixe Plow, ror Borrom Lanps—anp Street Sop 
Now is the time for sowing. Piow. 
Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, next door to the Post T. Wiusineros, late of Brant, having removed to Troy, Miami 
fiee, Columbus, JOUN BURR. county, Ohio, and associated himself with copartners under the siy!e | 
April 15, 18.8. lof Wilmington & Co: ? 

’ They would respectfully inform their friends and the public, that 
they are extensively encaged inthe manufacture of Wrought iron 
aud Stee! plows of different patterns. They would invite particular | 

attention to their superor Steel Sod Plow. which is constructed so 
that by changing ¢ bo!t itean be set to or from the land, so as to an- 
swer for two or for three horses, 

Our Stecl Plows are warranted to scour perfectly in bottom lands 
and other black soils where common plows will not. In proof of 


Crievevanp, April 11.—Flour 5,124@5,25. Wheat $1 
@103; Corn 35; Oats 25. Pork, mess, $9; Beef, do $10 
Lard 6 cts.; Butter 124; Salt 1,25@1,31. 

New York, April 14, (by Telegraph) Flour $6,37@ 
# bbl. Wheat 125@135 ¥ bushel. Corn 53@55 
cts ® bushel. Pork is dull—- mess $9,95@10. Prime 


HAVE esia! 
The woo 


| grades 


ots; 
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TO FARMERS. | 
HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, OF BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 


rT HE subscribers having purehased the exclusive right of the Pa- | 
tentec, to ake and vend HUSSEY’S celebrated 


| 


A 


THRESHING MACHINES. 
je ~ subscribers baving purchased the right of making and sell 
ing for the State of Ohio, 
PITT’S PATENT SEPARATOR, 
<renow manufacturing the best lot of Machines ever offered in 
Ohio The above machines has heen greatly improved during the 
last year, and is now the hest separator in use. ‘ 
Also, Cary’s Patent Improved Double Pinion Horse Power,’ which 
for strength and durability stands unrivated. Orders by mail- 
promptly attended to. Cc. M. RUSSELL & CO. 
Massillon, Stark county, April Ist, 18 


———. 








NA ORGAN TIGER will stand the principal part of the ensuing 
4 season at Richmond, Jetferson county, (may be removed for 
ashort time to some other point or points in the county, as the sub. 
scribers may deem best.) at six dollars ($6.) ‘This price is more in 
accordance with the customs of the country, than the pecuniary 
benefit of the subscribers, as they have heen at very considerable 
expense to obtain him. Good pasture, at reasonable prices, will be 
provided for mares sent from a distance. 
James D & Wo. H. Lapp. 

Richmond, O., 3d, mo. }O0th, 1848. 

PREMIUM SEED POTATOES. 
FEW bushels only left, of the choice early German Ridney Po 
tatoes, which took the first premium, last fall. Also a few 
bushels choice Sweet Potatoes for seed. Apply soon, to the editor 
of the Ohio Cultivator, or to the subscriber, corner of Broad and 
Seventh streets, Columbus, Ohio. L. JENKINS. 

April Ist, 1848—2t 


NEW AUCTION AND COMMISSION HOUSE 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREROON. 


OUN BURR having taken the laage and commodious new store, 
J on State street, next door to the Post Office, will receive and sel! at 
public or private sale, all or any goodsthat may be consigned to him; 
and flatiers himself that by a just and honorable course he may re- 
ceivea share of publie patronage. He wou'd particulariy cal the 
attention of Maifacturers and deaters in Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural implements, to this establishment, os he intends to make it 
a general Depot for the reception and sa'e of al! ariictes in that line, 
together with Garden, Flower, and fie’ seeds. The store will be 
finished for the reception of goods the last week in March. Pratt's 
ratent Corn and Seed Planters—a most desirable artic'e—will be 

eady for sale in a few days. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

A large and choice collection of Fruit Trees ave now oTered, con- 
sisting of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Apricots , a'so, 
Grapes. Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Aspararus and Pie 
Plant roots, ornamenia! shrubs and planis; Roses, a large collection 
of choice kinds, Hydrangea, Parouias, &e 

SrrawpeErry Pianrs,a large variety of superior kindhs, not sur- 
passed, Orders for fruit and ornamenta! ete., will receive 
nrompt attention, aud he Wied from his own o Nurseries in 
Columbus, as directed, 
Co'nm! us, Mareh (5 1848 
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SUPERIOR ASSORTMENT OF SEEDS, 
FOR SALE AT THE SEED STORE OF JOHN BURR, COLUMBUS. 


UST ARRIVED, and more on the way, a genera! assortment of 
JF the best varieties of Gaden Seeds; many of them “ Lan- 
prern’s Warranted,” from (hi ade'phia; some from the Genesee 
Seed Store, Rochesier; others imported from England, and som 
raised at home. 

Market Gardeners and Horticulturists will find the assortmen 
em' race almost every article adapted to the climate and demand 
of this country, including some new and improved varieties of 


| Garden Vegetables. 


Peas, Beaus, and the like, can be obtained hy the quartor peck 
other seeds, of leading kinds, as onion, beet, cabbage, &e., by th 
oz. Or pound—sma!! papers mostly 5 cents each. 

B.ue grass, Red-top, and White clover seeds, for dooryards, &c. 
separate or mixed. Osace Oranee seed, (for live fences) 
wholesale or retail----$2 per quart. 

Frowes Seep+—em/! racing abont 50 select varieties, in small 
papers, price 5 cents each, or 50 cents per dozen papers. (Tw 
dozen papers can be sent by the mail, costing only 10 cents for 
postage within 300 miles.) 


Catalogue of Flower. Seeds. 
AnnvaL FiLowers. Purple Petunia. 





' 
} : 
R " te | their superiority we beg leave to refer to the following highly res- _ Mixed ne, 
eaping Machine, | pectable testimonials: Globe Amaranthus, Mixed Sweet Peas, 
for this part of the State, take this method of informing the Far-| fr Thomas Wilmington, Troy, O.—Sir: Heving each of us used | Asters, German, extra, Phiox Drummondi. fine, 


- . . . ; . , 
ming Public, that they ave now manufacturing said Machines, at | two of your self-cleaning Plows the past spring, along with several | Double Balsamine, fine mized, Portulaca splenc 


Leys, fine, 


their shop in the Basement story of the Urbana Factory, Cham-| other kinds, io plow some hundred acres of rich bottom land for | Scarlet Cacalia, D wie White F . 
paign county, Ohio, where they invite all interested to call and ex-| corn, we take pleasure in stating that your plows kept constantly Candytuft, mized, te’ ve White Poppy, 
amine them, ‘The reputation of these excellent Machines is now | bright and clean, when no other plow that we have tried would do | Catebfly, Scbizanthus, fine, 


Sensitive Plant, 

Starry Seabions, 

Double Dwarf Sunflower, 
Sweet Sultan, 

Virginia Stock, 

Verbena, annual, 

Zinnia elegans, 


established. Their usefulness has been iested in the vicinity ; and | so—hesides doing better work with less labor for man and team, | Cc 

reference for ihis fact may be madeto Wm. 8. Taylor and Rezin | thanany other plow. And as we are fully convinced that your’s is 

Wilson, of Buck Creek, and to Mr. Harris or Mr. Burnett, Clark | the best plow in use for bottom lands, we desigh hereafter to use no 

county. . | others ; so you may expect orders from us for ten or a dozen each, in 
I'he demand for them will doubtless be large ; and as the subscri- | time for next spring. Cc. L. EATON, 

hers desire to supply it, they respectfully suggest to those wishing to M. L, SULLIVANT, Columbus, Sept., 1847. 


wrocure them, that they call and leave their orders for N i | ae 
a early <aae'as possible, soe oe genes al This isto certify, that 1 have the present season used 7. Wil- 
e ‘ | mington's Seif-Cleaning plow on bottom lands, where other plows 
| would not clean,and that his p!ow kept clean and bright, doing bet- 


larkia, pulchella, 
‘ockscom)h, mized, 
Colinsia bicolor, 
Coreopsis, elegans, 
Cypress vine, 

Evening Primrose, dwarf, 
Golden Escholtzia, 
Yellow Eternalflower, 


MINTURN & ALLEN. Galiardia picta, 


BIENNIAL AND PERENNIAL. 


— - Gillia, blue — 
“ | ter work,and with less draught than any other plow that I have tried 4 . 
Certificates. | on such lands. 5. H. FOSS, Columbus, 0. weber Comtataty Datta, 
Ss Ipomopis, elegans, new, Carnation, trne, fine, 
From the Richmond Planter. We, the undersigned, having seen Thomas Wilmington’'s steel 


African Hibiscus, 

Double Rocket Larkspur, 
Mixed Lupins. 

French Marigold, 

Double African Marigold, 
Maurandia Barclayana, vine, 
Sweet Mignionette, 

Upright “ 

Morning Glory, mixed, 


Double Columbine, 

Foxglove, purple, 

Double Ho!lyhock, fine, 

Pansey or Heat’s Ease, fine, 
Snap Dragon, scarlet, 

Stock Gilliflower, 

Sweet Wiilllam, mixed, 

Wall Flower, 

Wood Fringe or Fumitory, vine. 


| self-cleaning plow tried in black loamy ground, do certify that it 
| scourcd well, and we believe it to be the best plow we ever saw for 
| such ground, 
8. Miner, R. Moler, 8. Medary, L, Goodale, M. B. Batehaim, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
Wm. Barbee, H. 8. Mayo, Joseph Brown, Daniel Bates, Andrew 


HUSSEY’S AND M’CORMICK’S REAPERS. 

It is very painful to be compelled to inflict a private injury in the 
discharge of a public duty ; upon a particular system of cultivation 
we ean talk and write without restrant; but when we are called 
npon to diseuss the merits of an invention, upun which the fortunes 


of the originator may absolutely depend, it is a much more respon- | Telford, Jon Cecil, Samuel H. McDowell, C, Haywood, Troy, O. 
ffi Troy, Mar 


sible and delicate office. We are aware, too, that in introducing a 2 1, 1848. 


























